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Between  Us  Teachers 


Today  the  electric  typewriter  is 
finding  its  place  in  the  Beginning 
Typing  Class.  Teachers  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  electric  typing  im¬ 
proves  student  performance  at 
every  stage  of  learning.  In  fact, 
leaders  in  the  field  now  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  keep  the  electrics 
busy  in  all  your  typing  classes  — 
whether  you  have  two  or  twenty 
machines! 


Ever  wish  for  “Magic  Gloves” 

to  give  your  typing  students  ease 
and  co-ordination  at  the  key¬ 
board?  Well,  Golden  -Touch  elec¬ 
tric  typing  is  the  nc.xt  best  thing 
to  “Nlagic  Gloves".  You’ll  see  for 
yourself  when  you  call  your  local 
Underwood  representative  for  a 
classroom  demonstration.  No  ob¬ 
ligation,  of  course! 


ELECTRIC  TYPING  TEXT 

—  new  Golden -Touch  Edition  of 
“Electric  Typing  Is  Easy  Typ¬ 
ing”.  It's  organized  for  teaching 
electric  fundamentals  in  as  few 
as  three  class  periods— or  as  many 
as  ten!  Suggested  lesson  plans  in 
the  Foreword.  For  your  compli¬ 
mentary  copy,  write: 


Engineered  for  easy  teaching  and  learning  —  that^s  what 
teachers  say  about  the  new  Underwood  Golden-Touch 
Electric!  Golden-Touch  brings  you  features  like  Keyboard 
Margin  Setfing,  Keyboard  Tabulation,  Left  and  Right-Hand 
Carriage  Return  —  all  automatic,  all 

designed  to  encourage  professional-  ' 

looking  work,  from  the  very  first 

Golden-Touch  stroke!  A  * 


Dr.  Karl  C>.  Nicks,  Manut>cr 
Business  Education  Division 
Underwood  Corporation,  Dept.  B. 
One  Bark  .-Vveiiue 
.New  Y  ork  16,  New  Y'ork 
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SAte/i^tock 

HcuUomI  Sh’iikmi  touM 


TEACHERS — Fill  out  now  to  obtain 
contest  rules  and  official  entry  blank! 


S^te^jCtook 


PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


CONTEST  CLOSES  MARCH  1,  1957 


Please  send  entry  blank  and  rules  for 
the  new  Esterbrook  Gregg  Shorthand 
Contest,  together  with  copies  of  con¬ 
test  material  for  my  students.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  to  be  no  cost  or 
obligation  for  this  material. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  I  WILL  ENTER  IS 


TEACHER'S  NAME 


SCHOOL 


STREET  ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


Entries  limited  to  Continental  United  States 


rKCC:  AN  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR 
EVERY  TEACHER  ENTERING  15  OR  MORE  STUDENTS. 


•  8  handsome  Cup  Awards  •  Valuable  Merit  Certificates  *  Gregg-approved 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  to  all  winners*Judgingin4  separote  divisions  •Colleges, 
Business  Schools,  Public,  Parochial  and  Privote  Schools  eligible  •  Nothing  to  buy 
—  no  obligations  •  Excellent  opportunity  for  young  job  seekers  to  win  recognition 


AMER/CA’S  OLDEST  PEN  MAKER 
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CBEA  RESOLUTIONS 

These;  resoi.l^tions  were  adopted  at 
the  annual  ctinvention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Education  .Association: 

RESOLUTION  1 

UHKRK.AS,  Business  c-ducation  ac¬ 
cepts  tlu-  respoDsihihty  of  preparing 
students  for  husincss  life,  and 

WIIERF.AS,  our  luisiucss  system  lias 
attained  a  jiroficicncA'  the  world  has 
never  Before  known,  and 

\V1IF',KF..\S,  tlie  maiutenauee  of  our 
standard  of  living  is  depeudi  ut  upon  ;in 
atmosplu're  conducive  to  souiul  Busi¬ 
ness  relatiousliips; 

THFRFFORF  BF  IT  BFSOFN  FD. 
that  the  California  Busiiuss  Fdueation 
AssiK'iation  encourage  furtlier  emphasis 
in  schools  upon  the  teaching  of  the  ad- 
vant;iges  of  our  .\m('rie;m  fn  <“  onter- 
priM‘  system, 

RESOLUTION  2 

WHFRF.AS,  1  insiness  I'dueation  is  an 
important  part  of  the  school  iTirrienlnm, 
and 

WHFRF.AS,  sound  hnsiiu'ss  education 
programs  reijnire  adeipnite  supersision 
and  co-ordination,  and 

WUFRF.AS,  the  demands  loi  the  im- 
proAcment  and  tlu’  extension  of  husincss 
i-dneation  are  likely  to  heeome  exeii 
greater  in  the  future; 

THFRFFORF  BF  IT  BFSOFVFl), 
that  the  California  Business  Filneation 
.Association  recommend  the  aiipointimmt 
of  additional  Snjiervisors  of  Business 
Fdueation  in  eit\  and  eonnt>'  silioo]  ihs- 
triets  in  California. 

RESOLUTION  3 

WHFKFAS.  man\’  opportnnnies  exist 
for  placement  of  students  in  retailing, 
merchandising,  and  selling  positions,  and 

WHFKFAS,  courses  in  merchandising 
and  selling  are  offc-rc‘d  in  tc-veer  than 
twenty-five-  jx-r  cent  of  C.ilifornia  higli 
schools,  and 

WHFRFAS,  1  )nsiiu-ss  opjiortimities  in 
this  area  will  heeome  even  greater  in  the 
future; 

THFRFFOKF  BF  IT  BFSOFVFl). 
that  the  California  Business  Fdueation 
■Association  c-neonrage  high  schools  to 
provide-  the-  appropriate-  course-  work  to 
pre-pare-  stnde-nts  with  the-  neee-ssary  xo- 
eational  training  in  me-rehandising  ;nKl 
the-  ge-iu-ral  sale-s  are-as. 

RESOLUTION  4 

WHFRFAS,  hnsine-ss  e-dneators  liaxe- 
the-  opneirtnnity  to  work  with  a  high  pe-r- 
ee-nt  eif  students  in  tenninal  t-onrse-s.  and 

WHFRF.AS,  hnsine-ss  e-ehieators  in 
thi-se-  terminal  courses  are-  in  an  e,-xeelle-nt 
position  to  carry  on  vcK-ational  guidance 
work,  and 

WHFRFAS,  proper  eonnse-lmg  and 
giiidanee  along  vocational  line-s  in  the- 
varioiis  phase-s  of  commercial  work  is  an 
absolute  ne-e-e-ssity  in  orde-r  to  folly  iililize- 
emr  nation’s  vonthful  manpowe-r; 

THFRFFORF  HF  IT  RFSOLVFI), 
that  the-  California  Biisine-ss  Education 
.Assex'iation  actively  encemrage  school 
administrators  and  gnidane-e-  pe-rsonnel 
to  utilize-  the  services  of  husine-ss  educa¬ 
tors  in  a  eemnse-ling  capacity. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


NEW  Hl-SPEED  TOUCH— A  new  Spring  balanced  tension 
makes  this  the  lightest  touch,  fastest  typing  manual  machine 
your  students  ever  used. 

VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS— The  easiest,  fastest 
margin  setting  of  all.  Indicators  show  exact  location  on  margin 
scale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN— Teach  on  the  machine 
that  gives  you  the  "Ouick-Switch”  platen,  that  makes  the 
VisOmatic  a  specialized  writing  machine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING— Save  miles  of  “reach"  with 
one-space  movement  of  the  lever  for  single  spacing ;  two-space 
movement  for  double  spacing;  not . . .  three-space  movement 
for  all  spacings. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS— Conveniently 
placed  on  facing  panel;  instant,  precision  set  and  clear;  sim¬ 
plifies  tabulation  required  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING— Simplifies  right  margin  justifica¬ 
tion  and  “error  correction." 

FREE  TEACHING  AIDS 

As  an  aid  to  teachers,  R.  C.  Allen  provides  free  . . .  keyboard 
and  operating  features  tests,  wall  charts  and  progress  charts. 
No  charge  and  no  obligation,  just  check  ‘Teaching  Aids'  on 
the  coupon. 


Write  for  the  Special  School  Price 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE! 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines  Jnc. 

684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

O  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information  about  the 
R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

□  Send  free  teaching  aids. 

Name _ 

School - 

Address - 

City _ Zone _ State _ 
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As  the  nation's  leading  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  Business  Training 
Furniture,  we  welcome  your  inquiries. 
We  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  your  specific  needs. 
Write  us  today.  A  copy  of  our  free 
catalog  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

•  Drop  Head  Typing  Desks 
e  Adjustable  Typing  Desks 
e  Stationary  Typing  Desks 

•  Economy  Typing  Tables 

•  Bookkeeping  Desks 
e  Art  Desks 

e  Typist's  Posture  Chairs 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Bridgeport  6.  Connecticut 


The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 


NOW  by  Mail  if  not  ovoiloble  from 
your  local  stationer. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Ktcord  Storage  Bquipmtnl  Since  1916 
720  S.  Dearborn  St.  •  Chicago  5,  III.  BE-1 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


i 


lion*  aif  till-  pnililniis  iiiosl  recently  suliiiiittfcl  for  your  fonsiilfiatioii 

How  do  other  teachers  in  business  colleges  cope  wit!)  tlie  problem  ol 
students  who  take  “coffee  breaks”  and  remain  away  from  class  for  as 
much  as  thirty  minutes  at  a  time?  These  students  leave  tlte  Ituilding 
between  classes  and  do  not  retiin)  until  thev  feel  so  inclined. 

C.  h 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  problem  in  teaching  business  subjects  than 
tliat  of  grading— 1  mean  “per  cent”  grading.  From  tlie  many  grading 
plans  reviewed,  I  have  selected  Doctor  Howe’s  and  Doctor  Lloyd’s 
short  cut  method  of  grading  on  the  “Normal  (,’urve,”  as  suggested  in 
the  teacher’s  manual  for  Ciregg  typing.  But.  by  using  this  method  of  j 

grading  (the  normal-curve  basis),  which  tells  the  status  of  each  student  | 

compared  to  his  classmates.  I  am  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  | 

students  who  have  the  recpiired  grade  for  promotion  to  a  second-year 
shorthand  or  typing  class,  but  who  have  not  achieved  the  standards  i 

set  by  the  Department  of  Kducation— namely,  a  minimum  speed  «>f  fiO  ! 

words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  at  the  end  of  Shorthand  I  and  2iv-.'10  | 

net  words  a  minute  at  the  end  of  Typing  I.  j: 

Sometimes  I  wish  there  were  fixed  standards. 

S.  S.  .\I 

I  teach  typewriting  in  two  special  schools  tor  orthopedic  and  cardiac 
students.  My  problem-type  students  are  those  with  cerebral  palsy, 
who  have  poor  motor  control  and  weak  fingers.  What  suggestions  and 
sources  of  information  can  you  give  me  to  help  these  children? 

Kil.v  Crikkith 
Oaktiuni  ScJiool 
Detroit.  Michiaaii 


What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  these  teacliers?  Send  them,  .dong  with 
any  probk*ms  of  your  own  that  are  bothering  you,  to  Problem  Cliiiie,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  VV’orld,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  Bemem 
ber:  For  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  problem  submitted  to  this  depart 
inent  on  or  In-fore  .May  1,  1957,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $10;  for  the  next  best,  a 
prize  of  $5.  For  the  best  solution  that  is  submitted  to  us  by  the  same  date,  we 
offer  a  prize  of  $25;  for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $15. 

Heineinber.  too;  There’s  no  need  to  restrict  your  suggested  solutions  to  this 
month’s  problems;  fee!  free  to  comment  on  earlier  problems  as  well. 


October  Problem 

The  backicurd  adnw  list  ration  of  my 
school  requires  that,  every  Friday,  I 
waste  my  time  draiviitf’  up  a  series 
of  detailed  lesson  plans  for  each  of 
mu  classes  to  he  held  duriufi  the 
following  week,  so  that,  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  a  s'td>stitute  teacher  takes 
over  my  work,  she  “ivont  just  mark 
time.”  Since  present-day  teachers’ 
manuals  give  complete  step-by-step 
instructions,  why  can’t  I  just  list  the 
pages  to  he  covered?  How  can  / 
protest  this  unfair  demand? 

li  E 


Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  B.  E. 

You  may  consider  detailed  lesson 
plans  antiquated;  but,  in  c'ontrast  to 
r<*ferring  to  prescribed  pages  in  a 
teachers’  manual,  I  find  such  plans 
very  helpful.  By  using  a  work  sheet, 
I  can  plan  my  w’ork  on  a  week  end  (oi 
(hiring  anv  spare  time),  for  three  class 
periods  of  the  coming  week,  in  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The.se  work 
sheets  are  run  off  on  a  Ditto;  e\t‘r\ 
week,  I  use  one  for  each  class. 

Here  are  the  advantages  for  me; 

•  I  know  what  I  want  to  eo\'ei 
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»“acli  (la\  III  my  classt-s.  1  can  plan 
alifad  as  1  wish. 

•  If  I  haven’t  cnmplctecl  all  my 
antic'ipatc'd  work  on  one  day,  I  make 
a  note  on  the  lesson  plan.  I  can  revise 
the  lesson  plan  easily. 

•  W'hen  a  student  who  has  been 
absent  rc'tnrns,  a  quick  reference 
shows  all  the  work  missed. 

•  rhe  work  plan  .seiwes  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  order  films,  eontaet  a  sjieak- 
«'r,  prepare  a  test,  or  do  other  supple¬ 
mentary  work.  I  find  this  an  excellent 
source  for  future  references. 

Maybe  les.son  plans  are  “busy 
work,”  but  1  find  the  time  well  spent. 
So,  if  B.  E.’s  admini.stration  says  it’s 
reejnired,  why  not  look  at  the  positive 
side?  Snn“,  it’ll  help  the  substitute, 
‘w  hen  and  if”;  but  mostly  it  helps  me. 
.\lmn  M.  .\mster 
Etirlid  Sniior  llidli  Se/ioo/ 
F.urlid,  Ohio 

Di  ur  /?.  /:. 

Do  all  of  the  teac  lu'rs  in  your  school 
s\stem  fc'el  as  you  do  about  writing 
out  detailed  lesson  jilans  eaeh  Friday? 
Do  yon  have  a  well-coordinated  class¬ 
room  teachers’  organi/ation  that  might 
deal  with  a  problem  such  as  this?  If 
yon  have  an  affirmative  answer  to 
these  two  que.stions,  it  may  be  possible 
to  effect  an  administrative  policy  rela¬ 
tive  to  detailed  written  lesson  plans. 

After  many  years  of  teaching,  I  feel 
that  time  spent  on  planning  le.ssons  is 
not  time  wasted.  I  do  not  think  that 
an\-  teacher  who  has  any  originality 
in  planning  les.son  procedures  is  going 
to  follow  any  manual  blindly— to  me, 
the  manual  should  .serve  more  as  a 
guide  in  le.ssou  planning,  to  make  sure 
that  all  pertinent  material  is  covered. 
Inst  to  li.st  page  numbers  would  not 
indicate  the  type  of  material  to  he 
covered  in  a  day’s  a.ssignment,  and  it 
would  also  be  very  inconvenient  for 
both  the  regular  and  a  possible  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher  to  follow.  Written  plans 
allow  for  the  projK'r  alloc-ation  of  time 
to  cover  the  various  units  of  study. 
With  the  manual  as  a  guide,  review 
units  as  well  as  the  regular  units  of 
study  will  be  more  easily  worked  out. 
Crack  Bai.lksiad 
Brhnkc-Walker  Business  CnlJeae 
Portland,  Oregon 

Dear  B  K. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think- 
sour  requirement  to  have  detailed  les¬ 
son  plans  is  a  sign  of  backward  ad¬ 
ministration;  nor  is  it  a  waste  of  time. 
It  will  definiteK-  make  vou  a  better- 
prepared  teacher  yourself  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  help  in  the  event  that 
you  were  absent.  Your  students  are  en¬ 
titled  to  that  much  of  your  time  for 
preparation.  In  f.act,  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  do  a  good  job  presenting 


the  assignment  and  lesson  than  it  is 
that  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  grading 
l>aper.s.  Too  often,  te.achers  just  list 
pages  to  be  covered  without  detailing 
instructions.  I  like  to  remember  th.at 
“cvervthing  becomes  ea.sy  when  you 
know  how.”  Our  students  need  to 
know  “how”  to  keep  them  doing  toji 
work. 

I  think  that  the  teachers’  manuals 
.ire  to  be  used  very  carefully  and 
sparingly.  They  are  not  vou.  You  need 
to  present  the  materials  in  your  own 
way. 

No  doubt  if  there  is  a  substitute, 
your  class  will  progress  miieh  better 
with  this  detailed  lesson  plan.  It  is 
worth  the  time  you  put  in  on  it. 

Olive  Smith 

Oakland  Citij  High  School 

Oakland  City,  Indiana 

Dear  B.  E. 

Your  problem  of  keeping  a  plan 
book  is  so  intriguing  that  I  decided 
the  only  way  to  help  yon  was  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  researching. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  you  will  have 
to,  through  your  own  efforts,  “mod- 
erni-/e”  your  “backward  administra¬ 
tion.”  Inasmuch  as  my  research  in¬ 
dicates  a  majority  of  administrators 
are  backward  in  that  they  require  a 
plan  book,  I  biOieve  your  best  protest 
will  be  OIK'  of  enlightenment. 

In  my  research,  it  seemed  logical 
first  to  interview  substitute  teachers 
as  to  their  idea.  Confidentially,  they 
.ire  somewhat  backward.  When  they 
walk  into  a  strange  classroom  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  the\  seem  to  appre¬ 
ciate  some  kind  of  a  plan  to  follow. 
Strangely  enough,  they  like  it  detailed, 
and  even  like  to  know  in  what  book 
.in  exercise  yon  mention  can  be  found 
—even  though,  with  a  little  initiative, 
they  could  find  it  in  one  of  the  three 
or  four  books  on  your  de.sk. 

Teachers  who  were  interv'iew'ed 
thought  we  should  h.Tve  more  facts  on 
the  extent  of  the  “detailed  plans,”  with 
which  you  are  burdeiud.  One  had 
tried  jotting  down  notes,  incidentallv 
in  .shorth.Tiid,  on  scnips  of  paper,  and 
then  clipping  these  together.  The  ad¬ 
ministration,  being  unfamiliar  with 
shorthand,  did  not  acce|it  them  as  les¬ 
son  plans.  This  was  unjust,  of  course, 
because,  as  the  teacher  herself  stated, 
she  was  upset  and  was  unable  to 
cover  many  things  she  had  expi'cted 
to  cover  during  the  semester. 

Teachers  are  a  sly  bunch.  Appar¬ 
ently,  they  make  out  a  basic  form  for 
their  plans,  and  then  make  adjust¬ 
ments  as  they  go  along.  They  do  this 
even  if  they  have  to  be  so  detailed  as 
to  put  down  objectives  for  the  class 
period,  materials  to  be  used,  and 
Images  to  be  covered.  They  make  daily 
changes  according  to  conditions  exist- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


A'our  diploma  helps  you 
get  a  job.  Your  Fra.serStik 
helps  you  keep  it.  \X'ith 
this  wood-cased,  pencil¬ 
shaped  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  without  a 
trace  —  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring  the 
word.  Perfect  for  pencil, ink, 
typewriting.  With  or  with¬ 
out  brush.  Ask  your  Sta¬ 
tioner  for  the  original 
EraserSfik. 

7099  &  7099B  gray,  all- 
utility  EraserStIk  for  pen¬ 
cil,  ink  or  typewriting. 

7066  &  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter 
eraser. 


With 
brush  20c 


W'ithout 
brush  10c 


TEACHERS;  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  ^X’rite  on  school 
stationery. 
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Our  students 
learn  faster 
and  better  on 
Burrouu;bs 
machines” 


Teachers  and  em 


^et  better  results  from  Burroughs  machines 


Experienced  business  teachers  in  the  nation’s  lead-  Some  of  the  traitiing  courses  available  are. 
ing  schools  have  told  us  again  and  again  that  their 
students  master  the  principles  of  business  machine 
operation  faster  and  more  thoroughly  when  they  are 
trained  on  Burroughs  machines. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this.  First,  students 
learn  faster  bec'ause  there  is  less  to  learn — advanced 
automatic  features  on  Burroughs  machines  eliminate 
the  need  for  many  movements  and  mental  calculations 
required  in  the  operation  of  other  machines. 

Second,  students  prefer  to  use  Burroughs  machines, 
in  school  and  on  the  job,  bec-ause  they  are  easier. 

Burroughs  offers  you  valuable  educational  helps,  too 
— facilitating  training  of  students  with  teaching  aids 
and  courses  of  instruction.  For  full  details,  simply 
fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

"Burroughs"  and  "Sensimotic"  are  trademarks. 


Ten-Key  ndding  machines.  The 
widely  popular  Burroughs  Ten- 
Key  can  be  master'd  easily  with 
its  special  touch  system  method 
of  teaching. 


Sen.'^i malic  accountiny  machine.^. 
The  course  for  the  Burroughs 
S<*naimatic  includ«-s  practiev  mati-- 
rials  consisting  of  actual  hank  and 
commercial  posting  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching  purposes. 


NAME 


POSITION 


INSTITUTION 


F uU-keylumrd  adding  machine!^. 
Here’s  a  thorough  course  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  accu¬ 
racy  and  sp<^  on  this  type  of 
adding  machine. 


Calculating  machine.'^.  A  special 
course  in  "l>*arnii^  the  Burroughs 
Calculator”  is  designed  to  develop 
rapidly  a  high  degree  of  skill  on 
this  widely  used  machine. 


STREET  ADDRESS 


state 
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Kdhok’s  Noth;  The  author  and  the  RUTH  VAN  DER  JAGT  around  and  coinpaif  ditterent  makes. 

meudrers  of  the  BEW  staff  have  veri-  Mi ngan  Sra*e  U  ,  Ea  *  Lansing,  Mich  The  chart  that  accompanies  this  article 

fied  the  data  in  this  artieic  thronp)i  should  help  them.  It  makes  com- 

consnltation  uith  the  mannfaetnrers.  QL’SINESS  TE.ACdlERS  are  often  parisons  on  the  basis  of  price,  extra 

Uonever,  otdtj  the  main  features  of  D  askc*d  by  executives,  .secretaries,  keys,  keyboard  slope,  sensitivity  of 

the  maehines  are  deserihed  here;  and  secretarial  students  for  pertinent  the  keys,  location  of  switch  and  car- 

nnonf  minor  features  may  he  of  in-  information  about  office  efficiency  or  riage-return  keys,  automatic-repeat 

terest  to  a  jrrosfreetive  purchaser.  for  recommendations  on  the  selection  mechanism,  t\pe  of  ribbon  adjustor. 

Moreover,  in  the  /lig/i/i/  competitive  of  modern  office  ecjuipment.  carbon-copy  mechanisms,  and  special 

typeusriter  itulu.stry,  no  company  can  .\mong  the  machines  that  they  features.  The  information  comes  from 

nmierally  Iroast  an  “exclusive"  on  an  mention  most  frequently  is  the  electric  company  representatives, 

ontstandinff  im/)rovement  for  very  tspewriter.  Business  teachers  should 

lout’;  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print.  be  acquainted  with  the  main  charac-  Price.  The  decision  as  to  which 

ehanfics  may  already  have  been  made  teristics  of  the  different  makes,  in  make  to  purchase  will  not  rest  on 

in  .some  of  the  maehines  described  order  to  answer  iiujuiries.  Also,  many  price  alone.  Most  price  variations 

here.  If  you  are  actually  considering  teachers  have  the  responsibility  of  se-  on  all-electric  machines  are  due  to 

the  purchase  of  electric  typetvriters,  lecting  machines  for  their  classes.  the  provision  of  special  features,  such 

ive  advise  you  to  consult  local  repre-  Six  companies  in  the  United  States  as  a  decimal  tabulator  (usually  $50 

sentatives  of  the  companies.  manufacture  electric  typewriters.  (Ma-  extra),  proportional  spacing,  or  extra 

Prices  rptoted  in  the  chart  on  the  chines  made  abroad  are  discussed  carriage  length.  (School  prices  on  chart 

next  tivo  pages  icere  correct  as  of  near  the  end  of  this  article.)  Pro-  iipply  machines  for  instructional 
early  December.  spective  biuers  may  want  to  shop  purposes.)  (Continued  on  next  pane} 
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Keys  and  Keyboards.  All  purtant  featuifs  oi  an\  elt-ctric  t\pt“-  ing  thf  litllr  fingn  oi  each  lianil  as 

makes  use  a  standard  key  arrange-  writer.  The  proficiency  (speed  and  an  anchor  kc‘y  on  the  home  rou  ina\ 

ment  of  the  alphabet  and  numerals.  accuracv)  of  the  typist  is  clc*pendc‘nt  find  that,  in  doing  so,  he  is  attaehiitg 

rhis  avoids  confusing  the  trained  on  them,  .\lthough  each  company  im\\antc*cl  lettiTs  or  symbols  to  the 

touch  typist.  The  position  of  special  claims  that  its  machine  has  the  ideal  e  nds  of  words.  This  disadvantage  can. 

characters  varic*s  somewhat.  Two  com-  adjustment,  one’s  choice  should  be  howe\er,  be  rapidly  overcome  with  a 

panics— Underwood  and  Roval— pro-  based  on  personal  preference  after  a  little  practice  and  concentration.  The 

vide,  free  of  charge,  an  e.xtra  key  that  trial  run.  Another  point  to  consider;  sensitiveness  of  the  keys  actualK  may 

may  be  equipped  with  any  symbol  there  are  variations  among  the  ma-  be  eonvertc'd  into  an  advantage-, 

that  an  individual  buyer  desires  for  chines,  not  only  in  the  slope  itself,  but  lessened  fatigue  (as  a  result  of  the 

his  line  of  work;  the  Smith-Corona  also  in  the  height  of  the  keyboard  small  amount  of  effort  reejuired  to 

proxides  two  of  them.  above  the  desk.  activ:it('  the  kc*ys)  should  h\id  to 

The  IBM  keyboard  seems  to  be  gri-ater  spc-ecl  and  production. 

Keyboard  Slope.  The  slope  of  much  flatter  than  the  others,  and  the  I'he  Underwood  has  a  modified  ke\ 

the  keyboard  and  the  sensitiveness  of  keys  are  very  sensitive  to  the  slightest  board  slightly  flatter  than  that  of  a 

the  keys  (“key  dip”l  are  very  im-  touch.  person  accustomed  to  hold-  mamial  typewriter,  and  the  keys  are 


FEATURE  -  BY  -  FEATURE  COMPARISON  OF 


1  B  M 

UNDERWOOD 

REMINGTON 

ROYAL 

PRICE  (With 
retular-tength 
carriage) 

Standard  12" 

List  Price  $395 

School  Price  $295 

Standard  12" 

List  Price  $395 

School  Price  $2*^ 

Standard  1 3" 

List  Price  $-12' 

School  Price  $295 

! 

Standard  13" 

List  Price  $42'- 
School  Pri-e  $29^ 

"BONUS”  KEYS 

None 

One 

None 

One 

KEYBOARD 

Extremely  flattened 

Slightly  flattened 

Like  manual  'lope 

Flattened 

SENSITIVITY 

OF  KEYS 

Sensitive 

Only  slightly  sensitive;  typist 
may  maintain  "home  row”  keys 
as  a  guide 

Only  slightly  sensitive,  tvpist 
may  rest  fingers  on  "home  row" 

Responsive  toiich  with  uniform 
key  depression 

LOCATION 

OF  SWITCH 

Under  frame  on  right  side, 
white  marker  indicates  “on" 

Upper-left  front  of  m.achine; 
red  dot  is  visible  when  power 
is  on 

Key  on  front;  when  power  is 
on,  it  is  out  of  alignm.ent  with 
other  controls 

Key  on  upper-left  front;  wher 
lowered,  it  reveals  a  red  “On* 
marker 

CARRIAGE- 
RETURN  KEY 

One  key  on  right  side  at  end 
of  "home  row” 

Two  long  bars,  one  on  each 
side  of  keyboard 

One  key  at  end  of  third  row 

One  key  on  right  side  at  en,- 
of  "home  row" 

AUTOMATIC- 

REPEAT 

MECHANISMS 

Usual  repeat  mechanisms;  ver¬ 
tical  spa-'ing  in  carriage  return 

One  special  forward-spacing 
key;  regular  backspacer  repeats 
with  extra  pressure,  as  does 
hyphen -underscore  key;  repeat 
vertical  spacing 

Original  keys  repeat  when 
pressure  is  exerted;  forward 
spacer  is  on  right  side  of  space 
bar;  repeat  backspace  and  un¬ 
derscore-hyphen  key;  repeat 
vertical  spacing 

Separate  key.  for  repeat  back 
space,  vertical,  and  horizonta 
spacing;  “Line-O- Magic”  kes 
for  repeat  underscore- hypher 
or  any  combination 

RIBBON 

CONTROL 

Four-pcs'*ion,  electric  rewind 

Three-position,  electric  rewmd 

Four-position 

Th  ref- posit  IOC 

CARBON-COPY 

MECHANISM 

Uses  horizontal  adjustable  cyl¬ 
inder;  n-akes  up  to  20  copies 

Dial  is  set  for  number  wanted; 
capacity  is  18 

Impression  control  regulates 
force  of  keys;  makes  average 
number 

Uses  interchangeable  cylinders 
three  pressures;  light,  medium 
heavy 

SPECIAL 

FEATURES 

"Executive"  model  has  auto¬ 
matic  word  expander;  feather- 
light  touch  operates  tabulating, 
backspace,  and  shift  keys. 
(IBM  also  makes  a  remote- 
control  typewriter  for  the 
handicapped — see  BEW,  No¬ 
vember,  1955.  p.  27.) 

Has  two  drive  belts  instead  of 
three;  its  metal  shaft  will  never 
wear  out  (most  other  makes 
use  rubber) ;  cover  cannot  be 
lifted  when  power  is  on;  has 
electrically  controlled  margins 

May  be  equipped  with  inter¬ 
changeable  type  bars;  cover 
may  be  completely  removed; 
has  fuse — if  motor  is  left  on, 
fuse  will  blow  before  any 
damage  is  done 

Has  aluminum  feed  roll;  raising 
rover  turns  power  off — must  bf 
turned  on  again  after  cover  it' 
lowered;  can  be  equipped  with 
interchangeable  type  bars 
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not  so  sensitive  as  tliose  oi  tlie  IBM. 
A  t\pist  aceustoined  to  a  manual  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  able  to  adjust  to 
this  electric  in  a  minimum  amount  ol 
lime. 

I  he  keyboard  slope  ol  the  Reining 
ton  eleetrie  is  jnst  like  that  ol  the 
same  company’s  mannal  model.  Its 
keys  are  only  slightly  sensitive,  mak¬ 
ing  lor  a  brief  transition  period  from 
the  manual. 

1  la*  Royal’s  keyboiird  slope  resem- 
bles  that  of  the  IB.M,  but  the  keys 
are  not  ipiite  so  s(*nsitive. 

The  slope  of  the  R.  C].  .Allen  “Elec- 
trite”  is  .similar  to  that  company’s 


manual  model.  (The  Electrite  is  the 
only  standard  electric  machine  that 
does  not  have  an  electric  carriage- 
retuni  key— only  the  t\’pe  keys  and 
space  bar  are  electrified.  The  company 
claims  that  its  machine  is  electrified 
where  93  per  cent  of  all  typing  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  out,  Imt  is  man¬ 
ually  operated  where  95  per  cent  of 
electric  service  diffienlties  occur  in 
other  makes.) 

The  Smith-('orona  is  the  newest  of 
file  domestic  electric  tyja  writers;  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  late  1955.  It  has  what 
the  company  calls  “an  exclusive  ‘step- 
up’  keyboard.”  The  keys  are  arranged 


.so  that  they  slant  upward  at  the  back, 
enabling  the  typist’s  fingers  literally 
to  “crawl”  upward  or  downward  to 
the  proper  ke>  from  the  home-row 
position.  The  keys  themselves  are 
cushioned  to  “give”  when  depressed. 
This  eliminates  tlie  “dead  leeling 
encounti'n-d  in  some  keylioards. 

Location  of  Switch.  The  switch 
is  a  relatively  simple  featnrr*,  but  it  is 
an  important  safety  factor.  Mo.st  makes 
couple  it  with  a  signaling  device  to 
warn  tvpists  when  they  have  forgotten 
to  turn  off  the  motor. 

The  Underwood  and  Royal  have 


ELECTKIC  TYPEWIIITEIIS  (ALL  MAKES) 


SMITH-CORONA 

R  .  C .  ALLEN 

OLIVETTI 

ADLER 

Standard  1 3" 

List  Price  $395 

School  Price  $295 

Standard  1 1 " 

List  Price  $279  50 

School  Price  $225 

List  Price  $395 

School  discount  10%;  additional 
discounts  for  quantity  orders 

Standard  1 S" 

List  Price  approximately  $4-10 
'25%  educational  discount 

k'J.’C  j 

i,  PRICE  (With  1 

1  regular- length 
carriage)  | 

1 

Two 

None 

One 

Two 

"BONUS"  KEYS  | 

SoT-.ewhat  flattened 

Like  manual  slope 

Scm.ewhat  flattened 

Fla'tened 

KEYBOARD 

Cushioned  l-ey  bars  “give" 
wi'.en  depressed 

Fairly  sensitive 

Fairly  sensitive 

Variable  ley  depression;  typist 
ad|urts  it  as  she  becomes  fami¬ 
liar  with  electric  typing 

SENSITIVITY,  ; 
OF  KEYS 

“On-Off"  wheel  is  in  frarne  at 
right  of  keyboard;  when  on, 
nameplate  lights  up 

“On-Off"  key  is  on  upper-left 
front 

Upper  left  of  keyboard 

Em.bedded  in  machine’s  casing 

LOCATION  i 

OF  SWITCH 

Two  keys,  one  at  each  end  of 
third  row 

None  (carriage  is  returned 
manually) 

Two  long  bars,  one  on  each 
side  of  keyboard 

Two  extra-large  keys 

"■  j 

CARRIAGE-  1 
RETURN  KEY' 

Vertical  sparing  on  either  car¬ 
riage-return  key;  forward  spac¬ 
ing  on  space  bar;  repeat  un¬ 
derscore-hyphen  and  backspace 
keys 

Only  repeat  underscore-hyphen 
key  is  furnished,  but  repeat 
mechanism  may  be  connected 
to  any  key 

Depress  automatic-repeat  lever 
along  with  individual  keys  to 
repeat  dot,  dash,  underscore, 
or  letter  "x”;  backspace  key 
repeats  by  itself  when  de¬ 
pressed 

Two  key  :  ba^’k space  key  and 
dotting  and  underscoring  key 

AUTOMATIC- 

REPEAT 

MECHANISMS 

Four-position 

Three-position 

Three -posit  ion 

Three-position 

RIBBON 

control'”” 

Irt'pres'^ion  control  has  10  set- 
*ing, 

Number  regulated  by  raising  or 
lowering  impression  control 

Has  impression  control,  with  10 
settings 

Dial  has  nine  ‘'Ottings;  touch 
remains  ^ame 

CARBON-COPY 

MECHANISM 

,i  . 

Total  tab-clear  lever  instantly 
clears  all  stops;  lifting  cover 
automatically  cuts  off  power, 
closing  cover  turns  power  on 
again 

• 

Keyboard  and  space  key  are 
electrified;  carriage  return  is 
not.  (This  typewriter  is  con¬ 
siderably  lower  in  price  than 
fully  electric  machines.) 

On-off  time  switch  turns  motor 
off  automatically  when  ma- 
■hine  fias  been  idle  for  one 
minute;  automatic  decimal  tab¬ 
ulator  can  be  set  for  lining  up 
numbers  along  right  edge, 
words  along  left  edge 

Dial  permits  double  letter  spac¬ 
ing  for  word  expansion;  inter¬ 
changeable  carriage;  automatic 
paper  injector  and  ejector  with 
17  settings  to  bring  sheet  into 
required  typing  position;  mo¬ 
tor  turns  off  automatically 

SPECIAL 

FEATURES 

1 
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Miiall  red  markers  to  indicate  when 
llie  power  is  on. 

On  the  Heinington,  the  switch  is 
one  of  four  keys  across  the  front  of 
the  machine.  When  the  switch  is 
turned  on,  it  is  lowered  and  out  of 
aligiunent  with  the  other  three.  It  can 
be  noticed  by  a  glance  from  anywhere 
in  the  room. 

VV'hen  the  motor  of  the  Smith- 
Corona  is  turned  on,  the  entire  name¬ 
plate  on  the  front  of  the  machine 
lights  up  and  is  visible  from  a  distance. 

The  IB.M  has  a  white  marker  that 
is  visible  when  the  motor  is  on. 

The  R.  C.  Allen  Electrite  has  no 
signal  except  the  gentle  hum  of  its 
motor. 

Carriage-return  key.  The  car¬ 
riage  return  is  similar  on  all  makes, 
e.xcept  that  the  Electrite  has  only 
a  manual  return.  All  machines  auto¬ 
matically  space  the  paper  up  at  the 
extreme  left  margin.  On  most  of  tliem, 
a  single  carriage-return  key  is  located 
on  the  right  side  of  the  keyboard;  a 
two-key  machine  has  a  key  on  each 
side  (good  news  for  the  lefthanded 
operator).  Some  return  keys  are 
located  at  the  end  of  the  home  row; 
others  recpiire  a  reach  to  the  row 
alx)ve. 

Automatic-repeat  Mechanisms. 

Automatic-repeat  mechanisms  are  well 
worth  while  for  some  types  of  office 
work,  even  though  automatization 
may  tend  to  increase  the  hazard  of 
operational  failure.  The  features  de- 
scril>ed  here  for  a  specific  make  of 
machine  are  supplied  on  all  models  of 
that  make.  Repeats  on  additional  keys 
will  be  supplied  if  they  are  ordered 
in  advance  of  delivery. 

The  IBM,  Underwood,  Remington, 
and  Smith-florona  all  have  repeat 
mc'chanisms  on  the  hyphen-under¬ 
score  and  backspace  keys.  When 
pressed  firmly,  these  keys  will  repeat 
until  they  are  released.  For  continuous 
forward  spacing,  the  IBM  and  Smith- 
Corona  use  the  regular  space  bar,  with 
extra  pressure.  The  Underwood  has 
a  special  key  for  the  purpose;  on  the 
Remington,  the  space  bar  repeats 
when  it  is  held  down  firmly  on  the 
right  side,  and  single  spaces  when 
touched  lightly  on  the  left. 

The  Royal  has  four  individual  keys, 
one  for  each  repeating  process:  back¬ 
space,  hyphen-underscore  (The  “Line- 
O-Magic”  key),  horizontal  spacing, 
and  vertical  spacing  (at  any  point 
along  the  typing  line,  without  return¬ 


ing  the  carriage  to  the  extreme  left 
margin).  .\ny  combination  of  these 
special  features  may  be  used  together 
at  any  time. 

The  R.  C.  Allen  Electrite  has  a 
repeat  only  on  the  hyphen-underscore 
key,  but  the  mechanism  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  other  keys  if  requested. 

Fabric  and  Carbon  Ribbons. 

Electric  typewriters  use  either  a  fabric 
or  a  carbon-paper  ribbon.  Because 
the  paper  ribbon  is  used  only  once, 
it  types  each  character  with  a  fresh 
ileposit  ol  carbon,  thus  assuring  clean, 
readable  copy.  It  moves  only  when  a 
character  is  typed.  The  paper  ribbon 
can  be  used  only  with  a  special  attach¬ 
ment  that  costs  about  $30,  except  on 
the  R.  C.  Allen  Electrite,  which  han¬ 
dles  both  fabric  and  paper  ribbons  on 
its  carbon-ribbon  model  ($10  extra). 

Nylon,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  durable  material,  is  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fabric- 
typewriter  ribbons.  Any  fabric  riblxm, 
however,  should  be  chang(*d  at  regular 
two-  to  four-week  intervals  (depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  service  it  has 
seen)  to  assure  legible  work. 

Electric  typewriters  have  either 
three-  or  four-position  ribbon  adjust¬ 
ors.  On  the  four-position  type,  a 
ribbon  with  an  all-black  inking  can 
be  used  at  three  different  levels.  (The 
fourth  position  disengages  the  ribbon 
for  stencil  typing.) 

An  electric  typewritei  can  make 
more  carbon  copies  at  a  time  than  a 
manual  machine  can,  lii'cause  the  op¬ 
erator  can  either  (a)  raise  the  impres¬ 
sion  control,  thus  increasing  the  force 
of  each  key  stroke,  or  (b)  substitute 
a  harder  cylinder.  The  IBM,  however, 
has  an  adjustable  cylinder  that  moves 
backward  horizontally  to  allow  for 
the  insertion  of  the  carbon  pack. 

Special  Features.  I'he  special 
features  of  the  machines,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  are  self- 
explanatory.  Worthy  of  special  note, 
however,  are  the  interchangeable  type 
bars  introduced  by  Remington.  (These* 
type  bars  are  now  offered,  in  some¬ 
what  different  form,  by  Royal,  and  will 
soon  be  offered  by  Underwood.)  A 
Ri'mington  purchaser  who  has  a  need 
for  characters  tliat  are  not  ordinarily 
found  on  a  typewriter  may  have  his 
typewriter  equipped  with  four  of 
these  special  bars,  which  any  typist 
can  install  without  the  aid  of  a  service¬ 
man.  The  purchaser  may  also  order 
as  many  extra  symbols  as  he  de.sires. 


riie  symbols  (extra  ke>  caps j  aie 
merely  clipped  onto  or  removed  from 
the  liars  with  special  tweezers.  This 
feature  is  especially  appialing  to  typ¬ 
ists  ol  technical  material  (musical 
literature,  mathematical  or  .scientific 
jiapcrs)  or  work  typed  in  any  foreign 
language. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  Smith- 
('orona  has  recently  introduced  a  /lort- 
ahle  electric  typi*writer  with  an  elt*c- 
trified  keyboard  and  a  manual  carriage 
return. 

Typewriters  Made  in  Europe 

I  wo  fnlK  electric  typewriters  made 
III  l-]nidpe  are  now  available  in  the 
l’nit«-d  States-tla*  Olhitti  and  the 
Adler.  Both  tlu-se  machines  an*  manu¬ 
factured  ai-eording  to  (jiiality  staiitl- 
ards,  the  Olivetti  in  Italy  and  the 
Adler  in  (Germany.  I’lie  mannfactnrers 
of  these  machines  do  not  as  yet  have 
sales  and  seryiee  organizations  in 
this  conntiy  .is  far-flnng  as  those  of 
oni  domestic  companies,  but  they 
hope  to  expand  steadily  and  are  in- 
ti*rested  in  cnltiyating  the  school 
trade.  I'liey  h  ave  some  features  that 
American  inachini-s  do  not  yet  have, 
.IS  Call  he  seen  in  the  chart  accom- 
p.mying  this  article. 

Another  typeyyritei  of  European 
m.mnfactnre.  the  //ernu-.v,  is  also  a 
onality  machine,  but  it  is  electrifii'd 
only  to  the  extent  that  one  of  the 
standard  models  has  an  eh'ctric  car¬ 
riage  retnrn. 

The  Verdict  Is  Yours 

Once  a  prospective  customer  has 
completed  his  comparison  of  these 
eight  electric  ty qieyvriters,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  make  a  decision. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  that  one  ma¬ 
chine  is  far  superior  to  another.  Each 
m;  ikc  has  its  strong  and  yveak  points, 
but  most  typists  yvould  probably  find 
very-  feyy  major  differences.  Each  one 
is  made  by  a  reputable,  yvell-knoyvn 
company.  Teachers,  gt'iierally  speak¬ 
ing,  should  consider  the  size  of  the 
class  and  the  maturity  of  the  students 
before  eipiipping  any  group  xvith  cx- 
pi'iisive  electric  machines.  Basically, 
machines  that  are  to  be  ii.sed  for  in¬ 
structional  pnrpo.scs  should  be  chosen 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
operation  and  the  availability  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  teacher  should  also  consider 
the  local  demands  of  the  community 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  students, 
as  yvell  as  the  fact  tJiat  students’ 
yvillingness  to  handle  expensive  cquip- 
(Cnntiniird  on  paffe  40,  column  three) 
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What  are  we  offering — art  courses? 


AFTKK  examining  the  graph  HARRY  LEWIS  our  own  conclusions?  Heaven  forbidl 

ff)r  several  niinutes,  the  student  East  Side  High  School.  Newark,  N.  J.  might  find  in  the  pieture  informa- 

finally  said,  “The  drop  in  automobile  tion  that  the  huckster  would  prefer  us 

production  in  1932  was  caused  by  the  tions.  Why  make  matters  more  diffi-  1<>  ignore. 

fact  that  during  that  year  our  country  cult  than  they  already  are?”  1  ‘nn  thoroughly  convinced  that  un- 

was  in  the  depths  of  a  depression.”  Is  In  teaching  a  graphing  unit,  we  h'^s  we  teacli  our  students  how  to 

this  statement  justified  on  the  basis  must  grapple  with  two  fundamental  evaluate  graphic  information  critically, 

ot  an  examination  of  graphic  data?  iss\ies  that  overlap.  Shall  we  empha-  ^”"6  overlooking  the  major  justifi- 

Shouldn  t  the  stiuhait  have  tempered  size  (a)  the  mechanics  of  construe-  cation  for  a  unit  on  graphing  at  the 

her  reply  with,  “.  .  .  was  probably  tion,  or  (b)  the  interpretation  of  the  secondary  level.  If  this  is  so,  then  what 

caused  by  .  .  .”?  eompleted  picture?  should  we  teach? 

1  am  touehing  on  a  point  that  may  Needless  to  say,  without  an  under-  hi  most  cases,  conclusions  drawn 

be  completely  irrelevant.  After  all,  standing  of  point  (a),  undertaking  the  from  graphs  take  one  of  five  forms: 

how  frequently  do  we  business  teach-  teaching  of  (b)  would  be  hazardous.  (1)  cause,  (2)  effect,  (3)  value,  (4) 

ers  require  an  interpretation  of  pic-  fhe  problem  is  further  complicated  interpolation,  (5)  extrapolation.  Our 

torial  data?  We  s*‘em  to  be  so  ah-  by  the  need  to  clarify  whether  we  are  students  should  be  made  aware  of 

sorbed  in  the  mechanics  of  the  con-  educating  the  student  for  his  present  these  and  shown  how  to  temper  their 

struction  of  the  graph  that  we  rarely,  needs  or  for  his  anticipated  needs  as  judgments  or  those  of  the  interpreter 

if  ever,  suggest  that  the  student  diag-  an  adult.  Obviously,  this  last  sen-  hi  terms  of  the  data  that  are  available, 

nose  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  tence  is  “loaded”— for,  whichever  Let  us  e.xamine  each  area. 

choice  we  make,  we  are  sorely  put  to 

Why  Bother  Thinking?  time  consumed  in  learn-  Cause;  “This  graph  shows  that  the 

What  unit  was  used  on  the  vertical  ing  (a).  How  many  people,  either  as  cost  of  food  rose  in  1944  because  there 

axis?  Ouring  what  year  was  produc-  adolescents  or  as  adults,  are  ever  was  a  decrease  in  farm  production.” 

tion  the  greatest?”  “What  was  the  called  on  to  represent  a  set  of  data  ^  Reading  cause  into  any  graph  is  ex- 

smallest  number  oi  automobilt*s  pro-  graphically?  Have  you  yourself  ever  tremely  dangerous,  for  the  picture  we 

duced?”  These  are  the  questions  we  taken  the  time  to  represent  pictorially  see  is  merely  a  device  used  to  drama- 

ask.  Seldom  do  we  inquire,  “How?”-  the  distribution  of  your  grades,  the  groups  of  numerical  quantities, 

never,  “Why?”  Apparently  we  are  ob-  absences  in  your  classes,  a  causal  re-  That  the  quantities  fluctuate  is  ap- 

sessed  by  the  belief  that  the  major  lationship  between  intelligence  and  parent  from  the  size  of  the  figures,  but 

objective  of  a  unit  on  graphing  is  to  achievi-ment,  or  any  other  data?  svhat  caused  them  to  fluctuate  is  no¬ 
draw  pictures.  And  so  we  delude  our-  Did  I  hear  a  rather  weak  “No”?  where  evident  in  these  cold,  unemo- 

selves  by  saying,  “Ours  is  a  subject  M’ell,  neither  have  1;  and  it  is  quite  tional,  discreet  sets  of  numbers.  In 

of  skills.  Once  they  have  learned  how  likely  that  it  is  the  rare  individual  who  reality,  farm  production  may  have  in¬ 
to  construct  a  graph,  our  duty  has  bas.  Yet,  we  are  daily  bombarded  creased  during  that  war  year,  but  the 

been  completed.  Interpretation?  That’s  with  graphs  in  our  newspapers,  maga-  food  may  have  been  needed  else- 

for  other  areas  of  education— eco-  zines,  and  even  on  television.  Are  we  where;  or,  the  cost  of  labor  may  have 

nomics,  problems  in  .American  democ-  asked  to  construct  them?  Perish  the  risen,  thus  pushing  the  cost  of  food 

racy,  international  relations.  Besides,  thought!  Are  we  perhaps  asked  to  upward;  or  .  .  .  You,  too,  can  play  the 

students  tend  to  a.sk  involved  ques-  examine  what  is  before  us  and  draw  game;  lacking  grounds  other  than  the 
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pictnn-  before  you,  \our  guess  is  as  ward  during  1932  and  1933.  When  s® 
good  as  anyone  else’s.  interpolating,  by  all  means,  hedge. 

What  should  the  student  be  taught?  ('ategorieal  statements  arc*  too  risky. 

.\t  best,  conclusions  involving  cause 

should  be  tempered  drastically:  “There  Extrapolation:  “Since  1939,  the  1 
IS  some  likelihood  that  .  .  .”  “Per-  Dow-Jones  averages  ot  sahs  on  the 

haps  .  .  .”  “There  is  an  outside  possi-  New  York  Stock  K.xchange  haw  been 

bility  that  .  .  invariably  rising.  In  view  ot  this,  1  say 

that  in  1957  they  will  continue  rising.” 

Effect:  “The  drop  in  food  produc-  What  a  fool!  How  much  more  mean- 

tion  in  the  United  States  in  1945  ingtul  his  prediction  would  have  been 

resulted  in  our  allies  being  inade-  if  he  had  just  added  that  simple  word 

(piately  fed  during  the  later  days  ot  “probably.” 

the  war.”  This  is  such  a  convenient  Does  this  kind  of  hedging  imply 
eonelusion  to  draw!  \^’ho  can  contra-  that  we  ari‘  afraid  to  make  a  positixe 

.tliet  us?  C!ertainly  not  the  graph  itselt,  statement?  \o,  not  necissarily.  We 

tor  it  shows  not  the  effect  of  what  it  are  merely  tr>  ing  to  establish  the  prin- 

illustrates.  We  are  guilty  of  applying  eiple  that,  through  e.vtrapolation,  pre- 

the  old  argument.  Post  hoc  ergo  prop-  dictions  are  made  that  go  beyond  the 

Icr  hoc— Wher  this,  therefore  because  data.  Bi‘  as  affirmative  as  \onr  emo- 

of  this.”  tional  nature  dictates,  but  don't  try  to 

Everything  that  has  already  been  imply  that  the  graph  leads  xou  to  yoni 
said  about  cause  applies  equally  well  conclusion,  for  it  affirms  simply  that  it  p 

here.  The  succession  of  one  event  by  may  be  true.  * 

another  does  not  imply  that  there  is  If,  by  now,  you  have  decided  that  <| 

a  cause-and-effect  relationship.  the  unit  on  graphing  should  stress  -»  MYRON  J.  KRAWITZ 

interpretation,  but  are  uncertain  what  i  Atlantic  City  (N.  J  )  High  Sdux'l 
Value:  “The  graph  indicates  to  me  teaching  approach  can  bt‘  used,  1  have 

that  h’ederal  income  tax  is  rapidly  two  final  suggestions: 

approaching  the  limit  of  human  en-  (1)  Duplicate  a  graph  and  distrib- 

durance.”  No  graph  can,  at  any  time,  ute  it  among  the  students.  Ask  each  IS  THE  THRE.YT  ot  automation 

show  this  to  anyone!  The  statement  is  one  to  make  up  ten  statements  that  I  in  retail  stores  as  real  as  some 

purely  a  value  judgment  and  has  no  he  believes  to  be  true,  based  on  that  peojile  seem  to  think? 

bearing  on  what  the  pict»ire  portrays.  picture  and  that  picture  only.  Yon  .\utomation,  which  is  bringing 

Has  a  man  a  right  to  e.xpress  views  will  find  that  the  great  majority  of  about  as  great  a  change  in  onr  busi- 

such  as  this?  W  hy,  of  course— but  ab-  answers  fall  into  the  five  categories  !  ness  life  as  the  industrial  revolution 

solutely  not  as  an  outgrowth  of  graphic  listed  in  this  article.  Each  ot  the  state-  ^  ‘‘  century  ago,  offers  much  to 

information.  Graphs  do  not  pass  judg-  ments  should  be  discussed  with  the  If  the  retailer  who  is  beset  with  per- 

ment;  they  can  give  us  no  clue  to  class,  then  classified.  ^  sonnel  problems.  No  more  per.son- 

decide  between  right  and  wrong.  In  (2)  .\fter  (f)  has  been  completi-d,  ^  ality  clashes,  no  more  Social  Secur- 
order  to  strengthen  an  argument,  we  present  to  the  class  several  graphs,  ^  ity  and  pax  roll  deductions,  no  more 

often  read  into  the  data  our  own  along  with  a  set  of  conclusions  that  !|  union  rules,  no  more  absences  and 

values,  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  xon  have  draxvn  from  them.  The  ob-  ||  tardiness.  A  veritable  Utopia! 

figures  them.selves.  j('ct  is  to  have  every  student  analyze  ||  But  .  .  . 

each  statement  to  determine  xvhether  Engineers  offer  ns  the  promi.se  of 

Interpolation:  “Our  graph  repre-  it  is:  (a)  true,  (b)  probably  true,  %  machines  that  xvill  free  us  from 

sents  automobile  production  in  the  (c)  false,  (d)  probably  fal.se,  or  (e)  ||  routine,  repetitive  jobs;  they  don’t 

United  States  every  five  years,  start-  not  demonstrably  true  or  false  on  the  ||  promise  machines  that  xvill  think 

ing  in  1910.  Since  the  trend  was  con-  basis  of  the  evidence.  ^  and  create.  Automatic  vemliug  is  a 

stantly  upxvard,  1  xvould  say  that  You  xxill  note  that  these  txvo  ap-  9  reality,  but  automatic  selling  is  a 

production  in  1932  excet'ded  that  of  proaches  emphasize  anal)  tic  thinking  |  myth.  No  cigarette  machine  ever 

1930.”  Through  interpolation,  an  ef-  ratlu'r  than  manipnlatixe  skill.  ^  sold  anything  to  anyone, 

fort  is  made  to  establish  xvhat  oc-  True,  there  are  obvious  weaknes.ses  '  In  this  modern  age,  .selling  is 

curred  during  years  for  xvhich  no  data  in  this  program.  We  have  taught  atti-  |  more  than  ever  a  creative  profes- 

are  presented.  tudes,  values,  hoxv  to  arrive  at  deci-  ^  sion.  The  sooner  xve,  as  teachers. 

Because  a  statement  like  this  in-  sions— not  xvhat  decisions  to  make.  The  realize  tliis  fact,  the  better  our  stu- 

volves  an  element  of  risk,  it  is  atlvis-  criteria  to  be  used  in  measuring  the  |  dents  xvill  be  prepared  for  the 

able  that  xve  prott'ct  ourselves  by  success  of  onr  efforts  are  rather  nebu-  highly  competitive— and  remnnera- 

hedging,  through  use  of  the  xvord  Ions.  Perhaps  ex'cn  more  objectionable  ^  tive— life  ahead  of  them.  The  day 

“probably.”  The  statement  (jnoted  is  a  is  the  effort  that  must  be  expended  L'  of  the  retail  clerk  is  fast  fading.  It 

case  in  point.  We  are  axvare  that  our  by  the  teacher  xvho  prepares  this  ^  is  no  longer  enough  to  train  retail 
country  was  in  the  depths  of  a  finan-  material,  for  it  is  not  in  our  texts.  personnel  to  xvrap,  make  change, 

cial  depression  in  1932;  although  the  Make  your  decision  only  after  you  /  and  keep  stock.  It  is  imperative 
general  trend  in  automobile  produc-  have  xvrestled  exhaustively  xvith  the  ;;  that  xxe  train  retail  personnel  in  the 

tion  since  its  inception  xvas  upward,  cpiestion,  “W’hat  do  I  expect  my  stu-  J  philosophy  that  tliey  are  the  spark 

the  curve  may  have  taken  a  dip  doxvn-  dents  to  gain  from  this  unit?”  S  plugs  of  our  economy.  Without 
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LOOK,  MA,  NO  BRAINS/ 


This  may  be  the 
nuichiue  a^e,  hut  the  salesman 
is  more  important  than  ever — 
a  machine  cant  SKTT  anything 


llu'in  there  can  he  little,  it  any, 
economic  growth.  Tor  centuries,  the 
problem  of  onr  civilized  world  was 
one  of  production;  hut  this  is  no  longer 
true.  Our  greatest  jirohlem  now  is 
efficiency  in  distrihntion. 

One  reason  for  the  existiaice  of  this 
prohlem  is  that,  for  a  long  time,  war¬ 
time  shortages  made  selling  unneces¬ 
sary;  and  the  retailer  became  much 
too  complacent  about  his  sales  staff, 
llis  natural  reluctance  to  fire  ern- 
l)loyees  after  the  return  of  a  buyers’ 
market  has  meant  that  manv  of  these 
clerks  are  still  behind  the  counters. 
And  they  still  haven’t  learned  a  thing 
about  selling. 

Too  many  retailers  still  tliink,  as  did 
merchants  three  hundred  years  ago, 
that  their  businesses  should  give  them 
a  profit  for  doing  nothing.  It  .seems 
logical,  tlierefore,  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  where  it  begins— with  the  retailer. 

Large  Firms  Not  Guilty 

It  is  true  that  large  organizations 
have  accepted  the  new  philosophy 
that  a  s.alesman  .should  sell.  This  is 
evident  in  the  great  growth  of  training 
programs  within  such  organizations. 
But  the  smaller  r<‘tailer,  who  cannot 
maintain  a  training  staff  within  his 
store,  must  be  converted  to  this  phi¬ 
losophy. 

We  must  also  teach  our  students  to 
respect  .selling  as  a  professional  pur¬ 


suit  and  not  regard  it  as  “the  job  you 
can  get  if  you  can’t  get  anything  else.” 
It  isn’t  necessary  to  gild  the  lily— just 
state  the  facts.  If  selling  is  not  ap- 
proached  as  a  highly  specialized  call¬ 
ing,  then  the  machines  will  take  over 
the  “clerking”  duties  and  selling  will 
cease  to  exist. 

Such  a  situation  is  intolerable;  for, 
without  real  selling  there  can  be  no 
growth  in  our  economy,  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  stamlard  of  living,  .\lmost 
all  the  products  we  now  take  for 
grant('d  would  still  be  on  the  drawing 
board  or  in  the  patent  office,  were  it 
not  for  the  salesmen  who  saw  their 
value  and  went  out  and  sold  them. 
This  is  no  philosojrhic  argtiment.  T(‘le- 
vision,  for  instance,  was  practicable  as 
far  back  as  ]93‘3;  yet  it  wasn’t  until 
the  mid-forties  that  the  public  bought 
it— b(‘cause  only  then  were  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  willing  to  push  it. 

'I'hose  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to 
teaching  retailing  .skills  must  reach  out 
to  young  pctiplc  and  prove  to  them 
that  the  day  of  the  salesman  is  just 
beginning.  We  miist  make  them  real¬ 
ize  that  selling  is  a  creative,  produc¬ 
tive  profession  in  which,  as  they  pros¬ 
per,  they  help  the  nation  to  prosper. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few 
years  to  acquaint  young  folks  with  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  ca¬ 
reers  in  retailing.  .Ml  of  it  has  been  in 
terms  of  earning  capacity,  promotions. 


good  working  conditions.  It’s  time  we 
talked  in  terms  of  ust'fulness  to  .society. 

Merchandising  organizations  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  determining 
the  psychology  of  the  customer,  more 
millions  in  advertising,  and  still  more 
millions  in  public-relations  programs. 
It  is  odd  that  retailers  have  never  uti¬ 
lized  their  basie  knowledge,  in  the 
Jumper  presentation  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fession  to  young  people  hungering  for 
professional  careers. 

Hasn’t  selling  wrought  more  changes 
in  the  course  of  human  destiny  than 
any  other  profession?  New  medical 
technifiues  had  to  be  “sold”  before 
thev  could  benefit  the  human  race. 
New  scientific  ideas  had  to  be  “sold” 
before  they  could  be  put  to  any  prac¬ 
tical  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  automa¬ 
tion  itself  had  to  be  sold  before  it 
could  become  a  “threat  to  selling  oc¬ 
cupations.” 

We  shall  be  frightened  by  automatic 
selling  only  when  someone  invents  a 
machine  that  can  smile  at  a  customer, 
greet  him  warmly  and  make  him  wel¬ 
come  in  the  store,  listen  with  real  in¬ 
terest  to  his  problems,  and  then  re¬ 
assure  him  that  it  (the  machine)  can 
be  helpful  in  finding  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

To  those  who  still  say  that  automa¬ 
tion  will  reduce  the  need  for  good 
salesmanship,  our  only  reply  is— Look, 
Ma,  No  Brains! 


JANUARY,  1957 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
FOLLOWS  UP 
BUSINESS 
GRADUATES 


City-wide  survey  reveals  status 
of  1955  graduates  a  year  later 

MARGARET  E.  ANDREWS 

Consultant:  Business  Education,  Placement 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 


Recently,  four  schools  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  .  co-operated  in  a  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  up  graduates  of  the 
business  department  on  a  regular,  city¬ 
wide  basis.  Questionnaires  were  sent 
to  337  graduates  who  had  completed 
the  secretarial-practice  or  office-train¬ 
ing  courses  the  preceding  year.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  received  from  125  stu¬ 
dents,  or  about  37  per  cent  of  the 
group. 

These  graduates  were  able  to  find 
jobs  ver>’  quickly.  Of  the  84  who 
answered  this  question,  6  reported 
having  a  job  before  graduation,  44 
within  one  month,  16  within  two 
months,  13  within  three  months;  only 
5  took  longer.  There  were  38  grad¬ 
uates  who  explained  why  they  did  not 
go  to  work  immediately.  Most  had 
chosen  not  to— they  wanted  a  vacation 
first.  Specifically,  23  wanted  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  7  went  on  to  school,  7  could  not 
find  a  suitable  job  immediately,  and 
I  wanted  to  travel. 

Most  graduates  obtained  tbeir  jobs 
tbrougb  tbeir  own  efforts  or  tbrougb 
friends.  There  were  38  of  the  93  grad¬ 
uates  reporting  who  indicated  that 
they  found  their  own  jobs;  16  got 
them  through  friends,  1 1  through  the 
school,  and  10  through  the  school- 
work  program.  Eight  reported  receiv¬ 
ing  jobs  through  the  State  employment 
service,  only  6  through  private  agen¬ 
cies.  There  were  4  miscellaneous  an¬ 
swers. 

There  were  major  differences  in 
initial  earnings  of  graduates.  One  re¬ 
spondent  reported  earning  a  l)egin- 
ning  salary  of  $234  a  month,  whereas 
another  earned  only  $120.  The  largest 
group  (23)  was  earning  $160  to  $169 
a  month.  Twenty-one  were  earning 
$170  to  $179;  and  17  were  earning 
$1.50  to  $1.59.  Onlv  2  of  them  earned 


less  than  $140,  and  only  2  earned 
over  $200. 

(Graduates  received  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  increases  in  their  first  year  and 
their  earnings  were  within  a  smaller 
range  than  when  they  bad  started.  Of 
the  74  who  reported  salaries  one  year 
after  graduation,  the  largest  group 
(19)  reported  earning  over  $200.  Fif¬ 
teen  were  in  the  $170-$179  bracket, 
the  same  number  in  the  $180-$  189 
bracket,  and  13  were  earning  $190  to 
$199.  Ten  earned  $160  to  $169.  Only 
2  graduates  at  this  time  earned  as 
little  as  $1.59  or  less. 

Most  girls  were  in  office  jobs— the 
jobs  for  which  they  were  trained.  Of 
the  9.3  graduates  answering,  25  were 
doing  stenographic  work,  15  were 
typists,  21  were  clerieal  workers,  and 
7  were  business-machine  operators, 
h’our  girls  were  switchboard  operators, 
rhe  rest  were  distributed  among  such 
diverse  jobs  as  nurse’s  aid,  cafe 
worker,  and  sales  clerk.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  only  7  of  the  93  were  working 
outside  the  field  of  business. 

CJraduates  were  working  in  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  in  banks  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  other 
field.  Altogether,  however,  they  were 
employed  by  23  different  types  of 
firms. 

Graduates  have  stayed  with  the 
same  emphiyer.  One  year  after  gradua¬ 
tion  64  of  the  9.5  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion  reported  that  they  were  still  with 
the  same'  employer.  Twenty-seven  had 
worked  for  two  employers,  and  4  had 
worke-d  for  three.  Of  the  32  who  gave 
reasons  for  changing  jobs,  the  greatest 
number— 13— changed  because  of  sal¬ 
ary,  10  because  there  was  no  chance 
for  advancement,  and  7  because  they 
did  not  like  the  work.  Only  2  were 
laid  off. 

Where  graduates  changed  jobs, 
most  secured  tbeir  next  job  tbrougb 
their  own  efforts  or  through  friends. 
Only  3  rei>orted  using  a  private 
.agency,  2  used  the  schools,  and  none 
used  the  State  employment  service. 

Most  graduates  planned  no  further 
training.  Seventy-nine  of  the  90  re¬ 
spondents  reporting  indicated  that 
they  were  taking  no  further  training, 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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TEST  AUTHORS 

BUSINESS  LAW:  I.  David  Satlow,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Marie  M.  Stewart,  Stoning- 
ton  High  School,  Stonington,  Conn. 

BOOKKEEPING:  R.  L.  Jhistlethwaite,  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb,  III. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  Vernon  A.  Musselman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC:  R.  Robert  Rosenberg, 
James  f.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SALESMANSHIP:  J.  K.  Stoner,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Penna. 

OFFICE  AND  CLERICAL  PRACTICE:  LeRoy  A.  Brendel 
and  Doris  R.  Near,  West  Hempstead  High 
School,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


I'OH  I  Ml'’  Sl‘^(,'()\l)  c«)nsi‘CMti\ (■  yt“ai, 
lii  si\i;ss  Ki)i  (  AMON  WoHi.i)  presents  tests 
eoven’ni'  the  first  senu'ster’s  work  in  seven 
hnsiness-edneation  eonrses.  They  hav<' 
been  eonstineti'd  l)y  the*  anthoritir'S  listed 
ah()\(‘. 

Some  teachers  ma\  prefer  to  expand 
eertain  |)hases  that  are  dealt  with  only 
in  a  smninaiA  way  here,  hot  others  will 
he  ahl(“  to  use  the*  tests  in  dnplieated 
form  without  alterations  other  than  omis¬ 
sion  of  answers.  Another  sntci'estion:  any 
of  these  tests  ma\  be  used  for  purposes 
of  re\  iew  in  ease  a  diderent  sc'inc'ster  exam 
is  to  hc'  fiiven. 

Answc'is  have'  been  omitted  in  the  book¬ 
keeping;  test,  where  extended  responses 
are  recpiirc'd,  and  in  Section  I  of  the  Office 
and  Cl(*ricat  Practice  test.  In  all  other 
eases,  answers  appear  in  italics. 

Permission  to  rc'j^rodnce  any  or  all  of 
thc'.se  tests,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is 
hereby  granted. 


BUSINESS 

EOifCATION 

.  4 


SPECIAL  SECTION 


Semester 


Office  and  Clerical  Practice 
Business  Law 
General  Business 

■r  y. 

Business  Arithmetic 
Business  English 
Bookkeeping  «>  c; 

V/: .  p 

Salesmanship 


‘f‘% 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  Law 


This  first-semester  test  for  a  beginning  course  in  business 
law  is  constructed  to  l>e  administered  in  one  liour.  Approxi- 
matelv  c(iual  repr(‘scntation  lias  bc'cn  given  to  these  units: 
introductory,  agrc'ement,  competency,  legality,  cxmsideration, 
statute  of  frauds,  operation  of  contracts,  sales,  and  bailments. 
Kach  of  the  objectisc  (juestions  in  Sections  1  and  2  counts 
1  point;  each  of  the  cases  in  Sec'tion  3  counts  5  points. 


h;ive  disclosed.  cateat  cviptm 

29.  \  written  rc'ceipt  gi\cn  by  a  railroad  for  goods  turned 

o\  er  to  it  for  shipment  is  referred  to  as  a  ( an ) _ 

hill  of  ladiuii 

.3(1.  Even  though  hotelkeepers  and  railroads  are  bailees, 
their  liabilitv  is  genendfv  that  of  a  (an)  - .  insurer 


SECTION  1 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  st;itements,  write  the 
word  or  phrase  th;it  completes  the  statement  correctly. 

1 .  The  law  as  developed  b>  custom  and  usage  is  referred  to 

as  the  .  coitnuon  low 

2.  .\  (  an )  - is  a  court  decision  that  w  ill  be  used  in 

sc'ttling  future  dispute's  where  an  identical  sitiuition  is 
invobed.  precedent 

3.  \  (an)  - is  a  court  order  commanding  a  person 

to  apix'ar  as  a  witness  in  court.  subpoena 

4.  If  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  person  who  is  c-m- 

ployed,  and  the  pt'rson  has  no  assets,  recourse  is  had  to 
- .  fiarnishment  of  salarij 

5.  .\fter  treating  a  person  who  has  been  found  lying  uncon- 
.  scions  on  the  ground,  a  doctor  may  collect  a  reiisonable 

sum  on  the  basis  of - -contract.  quasi 

6.  When  an  oftt'rer  who  changes  his  mind  seeks  to  with¬ 
draw  the  offer,  he  is  said  to  1h'  trying  to - it.  retake 

7.  The  person  who  pass  a  sum  of  money  to  have  an  offer 
kept  open  for  a  certain  length  of  time  is  buying  a 

( an )  - .  option 

fi.  At  the  auction  sale,  the  -  makes  the  offer.  bidder 

9.  A  minor  will  be  excused  from  many  contracts,  but  will 
be  liable  for  all -  torts 

10.  If  a  minor’s  executors  contract  for  luxuries  was  neither 

affirmed  nor  disaffirmed  by  him  after  he  became  an 
adult,  he  is - on  the  contract.  not  liable 

11.  written  agreement  tliat  is  in  -  restraint  of 

trade  xvill  In-  enforced  by  the  courts.  reasonable 

12.  -  consists  of  charging  a  higher  rate  of  interest 

than  that  permitted  by  law.  Usury 

13.  loan  of  SI 00  by  an  indixidual  to  a  corporation  xvith 

the  understanding  that  interest  at  20  jx-r  cent  a  xcar 
xvill  Ix'  paid  is - on  the  corporation.  binding 

14.  Betting  on  a  horse  racx'  is -  if  the  bet  is  placed 

at  the  local  barber  shop.  illeRol 

15.  - means  either  doing  xvhat  xoii  are  not  reipiired 

to  do  or  not  doing  what  you  are  free  to  do.  Consideratiim 

16.  Jones  owed  Roberts  SlOO,  which  sum  xvas  past  due.  lie 

orally  offered  Rciberts  SSO  in  full  settlement.  If  Rolx'rts 
accepted  this  sum.  In-  may  now  sue  for - notliinfi 

17.  \  promise  by  one  person  to  make  a  gilt  to  anotlu'r  per¬ 
son  is  -  on  the  first  person.  not  enforceable 

18.  The  term  -  rc'fers  to  kind  or  anything  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  it.  rent  property 

19.  Rroix'rtv  tliat  is  neither  land  nor  anx  tiling  attached  to 

it  is  called - .  personal  property 

20.  The  statute  of  frauds  dcH's  not  apply  to  -  con¬ 
tracts.  executed 

21.  \  party  wishing  to  sue  on  a  contract  should  begin  his 

court  action  within  a  period  of  -  from  the  date 

the  contract  was  breached.  six  years 

22.  .\  contracting  party  is  said  to  be  making - xvhen 

he  tries  to  carry  out  his  obligation.  tender 

23.  .\  ( an )  -  occurs  xvlu'n  one  of  the  contracting 

jiarties  fails  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  agre(*ment.  breach 

24.  In  a  (an)  - ,  there  is  a  transfer  of  title  or  owner¬ 
ship.  . .  sale 

25.  In  a  (an)  - ,  there  is  a  transfer  of  possession  or 

fixation  of  pi'rsonal  proix'ity  xx'ithout  a  change  of  owner¬ 
ship.  bailment 

26.  statement  of  f;Kt  concerning  gixids,  m;ide  by  the  seller 

to  the  prospective  purchaser  and  relied  on  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  is  knoxvn  as  a  ( an ) -  express  warranty 

27.  In  a  sale  of  goods  F.O.B.  shipping  point,  “shipping 

point”  refers  to  the  place - xxTuch  the  goods  are 

to  be  sent.  from 

28.  The  doctrine  of - states  that,  if  the  customer  has 

a  chance  to  examine  what  he  is  buying,  he  cannot  later 
complain  alKiut  defects  that  such  examination  should 


SECTION  7 

To  tiu'  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 
letter  of  the  word  or  phrase  that  completes  the  statement 
corri'ctly. 

31.  The  person  suing  is  referred  to  as  the  (a)  litigant,  (b) 

plaintiff,  (c)  defendant,  (d)  bailiff.  .  b 

32.  A  person  xvho  xvilfully  testifies  falsely  under  oath  is  said 
to  be  guilty  of  (a)  perjury,  (b)  forgery,  (r)  usury, 

(d)  contempt  of  court.  .  a 

•33.  .\  party  who  is  not  satisfied  xvith  the  decision  of  a 
munixipal  court  may  (a)  anpeal  to  the  mayor  for  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  his  case,  (b)  apply  to  another  munici¬ 
pal  court  for  a  retrial,  (c)  apply  to  the  appellate  division 
for  retrial  on  the  basis  of  tlie  laxx  inxt)lxed,  (d)  take 
the  cas<'  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  e 

•34.  .\  qualified  acceptance  is  one  that  ( a )  arrived  on  time, 

(b)  agrees  fully  with  the  offer,  (c)  differs  from  the 
terms  of  the  offer,  (d)  xvas  made  by  a  <iualified  person,  e 

35.  .An  offer  may  be  (a)  revoked  but  not  rejected,  (b)  re- 
jc'cted  but  not  revoked,  (c)  eitlu-r  rexoked  or  rejected, 

(d)  neither  revoked  nor  rejeited.  <• 

36.  .After  the  passage  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  an  offer 
is  said  to  (a)  tx'  accepted,  (b)  lapse,  (e)  lx  rejected, 

( d )  become  xoidable.  b 

37.  If  no  price  was  mentioned  in  the  offer,  (a)  the  offerer 
may  set  the  price,  (b)  the  offeree  may  set  the  price, 

(r)  the  district  attornex  will  set  the  price,  (d)  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  is  assumed.  d 

•38.  The  contracts  made  betxveen  an  adult  and  a  minor  ar<' 
fully  enforceable  (a)  by  either  party  if  they  relate  to 
luxuries;  (b)  by  either  p;irty  if  they  relate  to  neiessiti<‘s; 

(r)  by  the  minor,  regardless  of  wh;it  they  r»‘l;ite  to;  (d) 
by  the  adult.  r<‘gardless  of  w'hat  they  relate  to.  e 

39.  A  contract  that  is  binding  until  one  of  the  parties  de¬ 
clares  it  not  to  be  binding  is  termed  (a)  valid,  (b)  in- 
x;did,  (r)  void,  (d)  void;ible.  d 

19.  A  minor  ix'C'omes  an  adult  (a)  a  day  Ixfore  his  txventy- 
first  birthday,  (b)  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  his  txventy-first 
birthday,  (c)  at  noon  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  (d) 
the  day  following  his  twenty-first  birthday.  a 

41.  .A  pc-rson  who  is  in  business  for  himself  will  lx  responsi¬ 

ble  for  the  reasonable  value  of  contracts  having  to  do 
xvith  his  business  if  his  age  is  at  least  (a)  sixteen,  (b) 
eighteen,  (e)  twenty,  (a)  txventy-one.  h 

42.  A  minor  is  not  responsible  for  the  reasonable  value  of  a 

(a)  meal,  (b)  shirt,  (c)  radio,  (d)  t<M)thbrush.  < 

43.  If  an  interest-lxaring  note  signed  by  a  priv;ite  indixidual 

does  not  sjx'cify  the  interest  rate,  the  holder  may  col- 
fi'ct  (a)  no  interest,  (b)  only  6  per  cent,  (r)  as  much  as 
a  jury  considers  fair,  (d)  as  much  as  the  nniker  considers 
fair.  b 

4  4.  .A  person  who  lends  $.500  to  another  person  for  one  year 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  will  be  aT)le  to  collect  (a). 
$500,  (b)  $.530,  (c)  $.550,  (d)  nothing.  d 

45.  .An  oral  contract  th;it  is  not  siipported  by  consideration 

is  (a)  enforceable,  (b)  not  enforceable,  (c)  legal,  (d) 
illegal.  b 

46.  Doing  a  thing  before  the  date  called  for  in  the  contract 

(a)  constitvites  consideration  for  a  new  promise,  (b) 
does  not  constitute  consideration  for  a  new’  promise,  (c) 
automatically  permits  the  performing  party  to  charge  a 
higher  fee,  (a)  permits  the  other  party  to  void  the 
contract.  a 

47.  If  the  owner  of  a  $100  vase  sells  it  for  $25,  he  niav  (a) 
sue  for  the  additional  $7.5,  (b)  sue  for  half  the  differ¬ 
ence  Ix’tween  its  value  and  the  agreed  price,  (c)  return 
the  $25  and  get  back  the  vase,  (d)  do  nothing  alxut  it.  d 

48.  The  part  of  our  laws  that  specifies  which  contracts  arc 

to  be  written  is  known  as  the  (a)  statute  of  frauds,  (b) 
statute  of  limitations,  (c)  Fair  Trade  Practices  .Act,  (d) 
Civil  Practice  Act.  a 

49.  The  following  oral  contract  is  enforceable:  (a)  an 
agreement  to  sell  a  house;  (b)  an  order  to  make  a  suit 
of  clothes  for  $90,  according  to  the  customer’s  measure- 
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iiU'iits;  (r)  a  iniisic'iairs  sutiiiuer  job,  to  take  effect  one 
year  troiii  this  coining  July;  (d)  a  contract  of  eniploy- 
inent  for  a  three-year  period.  b 

ili.  If  one  of  \oiir  eustomers  was  discharged  in  bankruptcy, 
you  inav  collect  from  him  (a)  only  legal  tender;  {bj  the 
debt  plus  interest;  ( c )  the  cost,  but  not  your  profit; 
id)  nothing.  d 

■il.  It  tilt;  assignee  of  a  contract  does  not  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  (a)  the  assignor  is  liable,  (h)  the  assignee  alone 
is  liable,  (f)  neither  assignor  nor  assignee  is  liable,  (d) 
tlie  assignet;  may  sue  the  assignor.  « 

“2.  A  debt  that  was  outlawed  by  the  statute  of  limitatitms 
will  be  revised  if  («)  the  creditor  still  has  evidence 
ot  the  debt,  (b)  a  part  payment  was  made  since  the  debt 
w  as  outlawed,  (<  )  the  creditor  can  prove  that  the  debtor 
really  has  money,  (</)  the  debtor  enters  a  new  liusine^s.  I> 
o  k  Snbseiiuent  impossibility  of  performance  will  excuse  the 
def.mlting  party  if  the  impossibility  was  due  to  (a)  a 
strike,  (b)  a  fire,  (r)  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  (d)  the  passage  of  a  new  law'.  d 

of.  When  a  TV  set  is  bought  on  a  conditional  sale,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  gains  title  to  the  set  as  soon  as  he  («)  signs  the 
eontraet,  (b)  receives  the  set,  (c)  makes  his  first  pay¬ 
ment,  (d)  makes  his  final  payment.  d 

oo.  In  a  sail-  “on  trial,”  title  passes  to  the  customer  when 
he  (a)  orders  the  goods,  (h)  pays  for  the  goods,  (c) 
receives  the  goods,  (d)  deciiles  to  keep  the  goods.  d 

o(i.  In  a  sah;  “with  option  to  return,”  title  pas.ses  to  the 
lustomer  when  he  (a)  orders  the  giMids,  (b)  pays  for 
the  goods,  (c  )  receives  the  goods,  (d)  decides  to  ketp 
the  goods.  c 

i7.  Smith  bought  a  watch  tor  SIO,  paid  $25  down,  and  re¬ 
mained  owing  the  balance.  Three  months  later,  be  had 
the  jeweler  make  $12  worth  of  repairs  on  the  watch, 
without  paying  for  them.  'I'wo  montlis  thereafter,  he  left 
the  watch  for  another  repair  job  that  amounted  to  $8. 

I  he  )ewi‘ler  may  n  fiise  to  surrender  the  watch  until  he 
is  iiaiil  (d)  $35,  (b)  $20,  (r)  $15,  (d)  $8.  d 

58.  .X  common  carrier  is  exeusc'd  from  losses  caused  by  (a) 
gangsters,  (h)  an  act  of  (iod,  (r)  strikes,  (c/)  fires.  b 
50.  .\  customer  left  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  tailor’s  for  clean¬ 
ing.  During  the  night,  the  store  was  brokcm  into  and  the 
suit  was  stolen.  The  tailor  can  be  recniirc  cl  to  repay  the* 
customer  ( c/ )  the-  cost  of  the'  suit,  (h)  its  replacement 
xaliic',  (f)  its  presc'iit  value,  (d)  nothing.  d 

<)0.  by  providing  a  safe  in  his  office  and  posting  a  notice 
to  this  effect  in  every  guest’s  room,  a  hotel  owner  may 
limit  his  liability  for  money  and  jewelry  to  (a)  $50(), 

(h)  $100,  (c  )  .50  pc-r  cc'iit  of  their  value,  (c/)  the 
amount  of  tin*  hotc'l  bill.  u 


SECTION  3 

.Xnabze  the-  following  eases,  stating  your  decision  and  giving 
a  one-  or  two-line  reason  for  it. 


61-0.5.  tiyrne  received  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  with  an  invoice 
from  the  .\ce  Manufacturing  Company  enclosed.  Byrne  used 
the  handkerchiefs,  cnen  though  he  had  never  ordered  them. 
Will  he  be  recpiirc  d  to  pay  Tor  them? 

Yes.  The  exercise  of  dominion  over  ^oods  offered  eonstitnte.s 
an  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

66-70.  King,  who  is  17  years  old,  had  Dr.  Rich,  a  dentist,  ex¬ 
tract  a  badly  infected  tooth.  King  now  refuses  to  pay  the 
.$.'3  charge,  setting  up  infancy  as  his  defense.  May  he  cio  so? 
■Vo.  A  minor  is  responsible  for  ihr  reasonable  value  of 
necessities  for  tvhieh  he  has  contiaeted. 

71-7.5.  Dodson  said  to  I’.ixiu;,  the  manager  of  the  local  super¬ 
market,  “You  know  the  people  in  this  town.  There  must  be 
one  among  thc-m  who  is  looking  for  a  house.  Sc-11  him  my 
house',  and  I’ll  give  you  $2.50  for  your  trouble.”  Payne 
obtains  a  buyer  and,  on  Dodson’s  refusal  to  pay,  sues  Dod¬ 
son  for  the  $250.  Will  he  succeed? 

So.  An  urdicensed  person  tcho  performs  work  for  which  a 
license  is  required  cannot  have  his  contract  enforced. 

76-80.  Mary  gave  a  novelty  pin  to  her  friend  .Sally.  The  next 
day,  she  sought  to  recover  possession  of  the  pin,  since  Sally 
had  not  paid  her  for  it.  May  she  get  her  pin  back? 

So.  .An  executed  gift  needs  no  consideration. 

81-85.  Horne  offers  to  pay  his  rent  in  cash.  The  landlord  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  cash,  because  there  have  been  several  burg¬ 
laries  in  the  neighborhoorl.  Must  he  accept  the  cash? 

Ve.s.  Wbrn  a  contract  calls  for  pat/metU  of  moneq,  under  the 
law  cash  must  be  accepted  if  it  is  offered. 

86-90.  Smith  and  Hawkins  entered  a  music  shop.  Smith,  whom 
the  proprietor  knew,  said  “(iive  my  friend  Hawkins  $25 
worth  of  phonograph  records.  If  he  doesn’t  pay  you,  1  will.” 
The  storekeeper  complied  with  his  rerpiest,  then  billed 
Hawkins  for  the  $25.  On  Hawkins’  failure  to  pay,  the 
dealer  sued  Smith  who  set  up  the  statute  of  frauds  as  a 
defense.  W  ill  Smith  be  rerpiired  to  pay? 

So.  An  oral  promise  to  pay  another  persons  debt  is  not 
enforceable. 

91-95.  Perry  bought  a  new  coat  for  $60,  without  iiuiuiring  of 
the  dealer  whether  the  coat  woultl  shrink.  .After  wearing 
the  coat  in  a  heavy  downisour,  he  finds  that  the  coat  has 
shrunk  to  an  extent  that  he  can  no  longer  wear  it.  Is  the 
dealer  required  to  replace  the  coat? 

Yes.  Selling  goods  for  a  .specific  purpose  implies  warranty 
that  the  goods  will  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

96-100.  Potter  boards  a  train  en  route  to  Chicago.  He  hangs 
his  overcoat  on  a  hook  near  his  .seat  and  enters  the  dining 
ear  to  partake  of  a  meal.  On  his  return,  he  discovers  that 
his  coat  has  disappeared.  He  sues  the  railroad.  Will  he 
succeed? 

So.  The  common  carrier  s  liability  as  insurer  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  property  that  a  passenger  fails  to  check.  ( Its  liability 
for  losses  on  such  property  would  be  that  of  an  ordinary 
bailee;  in  an  ordinary  bailment  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor, 
the  bailee  is  liable  for  gross  negligence  only.) 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  English 


The  first  fixe  ((lU'stions  deal  with  punetuat on;  the  re- 
maindt'r  test  grammar  skill.  Kach  (piestion  counts  4  points. 


To  the  right  of  each  of  these  groups  of  sentences,  place  the 
letter  that  repri’sents  your  ehoii'c  of- the  I\C()RRE(7r  si'ntence 
in  tlu;  group. 

1.  (a)  W’e  have  reeeixed  no  recent  orders  from  Ash,  James 

&  Co.  (b)  The  new  storage  room  is  10  ft.  8  in.  wide.  ( c ) 
.Sonja  is  our  best  typist,  she  has  been  recommended  for 
promotion,  (d)  The  clerk  who  just  left  the  office  is  a 
recent  graduate.  c 

2.  (a)  We  should  like  to  do  business  with  you;  and  if  you 
will  visit  our  office,  credit  terms  may  be  arranged,  (b) 
'I’hank  you,  Mr.  Nichols,  for  answering  our  letter  so 
promptly,  (e)  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  he  has  exhausted 
all  his  “pep.”  (</)  A'our  letter  containing  a  check  in 
full  payment  of  your  account,  was  received  this  morning,  d 

.3.  (a)  Personality,  dependability,  integrity,  etc.,  are 
valued  by  employers,  (b)  Halfway  down  the  receptionist 


was  halted  by  a  caller,  (r)  Butson,  Ine.,  is  advertising 
for  bookkeepers,  (d)  Address  Bry.son’s  letters  to  Blaine 
12.  Utah.  b 

4.  ( a )  The  lecture  was  alxiiit  honestv,  loyalty,  industry, 

.md  etc.  (b)  Are  you  sure  that  Columbia,  Missouri,  is 
the  correct  address?  (<■)  Mr.  Elton’s  secretary,  who  is 
Joan’s  cousin,  won  the  prize,  (d)  We  have  writti'ii  Mr. 
Witt  and  should  have  a  reply  within  a  week.  a 

5.  (a)  Nevertheless,  we  must  refuse  to  extend  credit.  (/>) 
Please  deposit  your  packages  here,  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  promptly,  (c)  My  brother  John  is  now  a  C.P..\. 

(c/)  The  nc'w  stenographers,  Mary  and  Susan,  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  ix>ol.  b 

6.  (a)  Frank’s  leaving  early  upset  the  office  schedule,  (b) 

It’s  w'e  who  complained,  not  she.  (r)  Joan  found  her 
notes  lying  beside  her  typewriter,  (c/)  Mr.  Dart  told 
exerybody  to  use  their  lockers.  d 

7.  (a)  Women’s  coats  are  on  sale  today.  ( b )  We  have  more 

I  employees  than  any  other  firm  in  the  city,  (r)  You  al- 

^  ways  think  everxthing  is  somebody’s  else  fault.  ( d ) 

I  Txx’o-thirds  of  the  people  in  this  office  are  on  the  pen- 

p  sion  plan.  c 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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8.  (a)  The  substation  is  an  out  of  the  way  location,  (b) 

The  visitor  thought  Eleanor  to  be  me.  (c)  Which  do  you 
think  is  best,  high  wages,  securiW,  or  happiness?  [d) 

My  daughters-in-law  have  beautiful  homes.  a 

y.  (a)  I  like  to  think  of  his  being  happy  in  lus  iob.  (h) 
Each  successful  man  and  woman  has  worked  nard  for 
success,  (c)  Did  you  ever  find  out  whom  tlie  applicant 
was?  ( d )  Noreen  keeps  the  most  nearly  spotless  desk  in 


the  office.  c 

10.  (a)  The  ladies’  lounge  on  our  floor  is  closed,  (b)  Surely 

you  do  not  expect  to  type  like  Celia  and  me.  (c)  Both 
girls  are  efficient,  but  Diane  is  the  more  poised,  (d) 
What  do  you  tiiink  of  .\nn  attending  evening  school?  d 

11.  (a)  Lucille  felt  so  bad  about  making  that  error.  ( b) 

We  shall  be  glad  to  take  them  outmoded  machines  on 
your  hands,  (c)  Under  my  blotter  are  the  stencil  backing 
sheets.  b 

12.  (a)  Who’s  going  to  lunch  now?  (b)  Each  master  and 

stencil  is  in  its  place,  (c)  Our  stock  of  stenographers’ 
notel)ooks  is  low’,  (d)  Peter  is  better  prepared  for  the 
job  than  me.  d 


18.  («)  Mr.  Paul  never  calls  for  Evelyn  and  me.  (b)  Your 
increa.se  will  lie  retroactive  to  .4pril  1.  (c)  The  sales 
manager,  together  with  all  his  salesmen,  are  to  arrive 
to<lay.  (d)  Neither  of  the  duplicating  machines  is  in 
working  order.  c 

14.  («)  Please  tr\  to  do  as  vou  are  told,  {b)  Each  plan  has 
it’s  good  ixiints.  (c)  Whom  did  you  take  Mrs.  Dean  to 
Ik'?  (d)  Kathy  has  been  laying  messages  on  Mr.  Arne’s 
desk  all  morning.  h 

1.5.  («)  Bruce  left  because  he  was  not  feeling  good,  (b) 
Boys’  gloves  are  sold  in  the  basement,  (c)  .\t  what  time 
do  .Angela  and  she  arrive  at  the  office?  (d)  The  very 
large  niimlM'r  of  women  working  in  offices  is  amazing.  a 
IB.  (a)  Her  father-in-law’’s  house  is  new.  (b)  Neither  Mr. 
Brown  nor  the  other  Ixiokkeepers  like  the  new  machine. 

(c)  Our’s  is  a  very  co-operative  staff,  (d)  Whom  are 
you  looking  for.  ]udith  or  me?  c 


17.  (d)  Charles  and  myself  will  be  glad  to  finish  running 
off  the  stencil,  (b)  Frances  likes  both  to  type  and  to 
file,  (c)  Nolxidy  else’s  stencils  are  cut  so  well,  (d) 

Till'  careless  one  could  well  have  been  she.  u 

18.  (a)  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  office  building  was  laid 
yesterday,  (b)  There  have  been  many  calls  for  our  new 
product,  (c)  All  the  dictionaries  have  been  rcliound. 

{d)  Elma  is  one  of  those  typists  who  is  always  stopping 

to  erase.  .  d 

19.  (a)  The  banquet  committee  is  busy  with  arrangements 
for  the  big  event,  (b)  Where’  do  you  suppose  that  pack- 
.ige  is  going  to?  (c)  \\'e  should  appreciate  your  sending 
a  .salesman  to  our  office-,  (d)  .Mr.  Fielel  and  we  girls  are- 


e)u  the  secemd  lunch  shift.  b 

20.  (a)  The  paper  cutter  has  lain  in  that  ceirner  fe»r  years. 

(h)  Has  the  data  been  pre.sented  yet?  (c)  Wheise  book 

is  this?  (d)  Whom  would  you  like  to  see?  h 

21.  (a)  Just  imagine  her  resigning  on  such  short  neiticc! 

(h)  For  a  secretary,  I  would  choose  Sandra  rather  than 
her.  (r)  You  will  go  eithe-r  to  the  lounge  or  to  the  cafe¬ 
teria.  (d)  Typists  are  reminded  to  use  there  erasers.  d 

22.  (rt)  Peggy  can  take  dictation  faster  than  me.  (b)  Edna 
l(X)ked  (jiiickly  at  the  clock  as  she  entered  the  office. 

(c)  The  oix'rator  said,  “Yes,  this  is  she.”  (d)  The  num¬ 
ber  of  opix)rtuniti(‘S  for  advancement  is  increasing.  ii 

28.  (ti)  We  do  not  manufacture  children’s  clothing,  (h)  The 
new  machines  will  be  us«’d  by  the  senior  clerks,  David 
and  him.  (c)  Rosemary  is  sure  an  pleasant  girl,  (d)  We 
shall  announce  our  decision  in  three  weeks’  time.  c 

21.  (d)  You  act  as  though  sou  were  tired,  (h)  Ytnir  6’s  and 
9’s  are  made  incorrectly,  (r)  The  roses  on  your  de.sk 
smell  sweet,  (d)  .An  (’ditor’s-iii-chief  position  is  a  re- 
sjionsible  one.  it 


2.1  (d)  Neither  the  file  clerks  nor  their  siipersisor  worri«’s 
alxuit  follow-up  tabs,  (b)  (lood  typing  is  one  thing,  but 
to  t\  p<’  a  stencil  is  quite  another,  (e)  Each  of  the  typists 
is  working  at  top  speed.  (</)  The  customers’  entrance 
is  at  the  front  of  the  store.  b 


SEMESTER  TEST 

r 


Bookkeeping 


1.  You  are  the  bookkeeper  for  Proprietor  Irvin  VV'ayte.  It  is 
now  June  30,  19 — ,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  You  are 
to  do  the  following: 

'«)  (2!i  points)  Prepare  a  trial  balance  from  this  ledger; 


Cash 

Delivery  Equipment 

Services 

!.800  60 

2.500  1 

300 

•800  10 

200 

200  1.50 

1.50 

75  40 

75 

60 

125 

1  .80 

10 

Store  Equip. 

Notes  Payable 

Bent  Exiieuse 

I.5(K) 

1  .5(Ki 

150 

.500 

1.  C.  Main 

M.  T.  Long 

Salary  Expeiisr 

2.50  1  2(K) 

1  1500 

60 

1,50  ' 

60 

Notes  Rec. 

Ir\in  Wayte,  Capital 

Misc.  Expense 

200  1 

1  50.50 

10 

125  ' 

40 

80 

10 

(h)  (20  points)  Prepare  a  6-cohimn  work  sheet  for  Mr. 
Wayte. 

(c)  (10  points)  Prepare  a  balance  sheet  for  Mr.  Wayte. 


id)  (10  points)  Prepare  a  prolit-aiid  loss  st.itemeiit  foi  Mi 
Wayte. 

(e)  (10  points)  In  general-journal  form,  record  the  closing 
entries  in  the  books  for  Irvin  Wavte. 

(f)  (10  points)  What  is  the  m-w  balance  of  Irvin  Wayte’s 
capital  account? 

2.  (12  points)  In  T-account  form,  show  how  the  following 
transactions  would  be  handh’d; 

(d)  On  May  1,  we  sold  merchandise  to  John  Wright  for 
82000  on  acc-ount. 

<b)  On  June  I.  we  rc’ccivcd  a  note  from  John  Wright  in 
payment  of  his  ac’count;  note  dcK’S  not  bear  interest. 

(c)  On  August  1.5,  John  Wright  paid  his  note  in  full. 

d)  On  -April  15,  we  iKiught  $1500  worth  of  merchandise  on 
account  from  Ilc-nrs  Strong. 

f’ I  On  May  15,  we  gave’  Henr>  Strong  our  note  in  payment 
of  the  .Ajiril  1.5  invoice;  the  note  does  not  bear  interest. 
if)  f)n  July  1.5,  we  paid  the-  note  to  Henry  Strong  in  full. 

8  ‘  10  points)  When  James  Smith  applies  for  a  loan,  his  bank 
,isks  him  for  ;i  balance  shc’et.  You  prepare  the  b.ilance  sheet, 
on  October  80,  19 — ,  from  this  information: 

(f/)  He  has  c.ish  on  hand  of  $.5.50. 

(b)  He  has  office  ecpiipment  valued  at  $750. 

(r)  He  owes  C.  D.  Miller  $275. 

(d)  He  has  notes  receivable  of  $200. 

(c)  .A.  M.  Jones  owes  him  $100. 

(/)  He  has  notes  payable  of  $875 

( g )  Bay  Burns  owes  him  $800. 

t.  (15  points)  Prepare  a  bank  reconciliation  from  the  following 
information: 

(a)  Balance  on  the  bank  statement  for  January  81 :  $5,640.50 

(h)  Checkbook  balance  for  January  31:  $.5,720 

(c)  Serxice  charges  shown  on  bank  statement:  $1.50 

(d)  Outstanding  checks:  $148,  $40,  $420,  $22,  .$50 

Ir)  A  deposit  of  $7.58  was  made  too  late  to  be  recordc-d  on 
the  bank  statement  but  is  on  the  check  stub. 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


General  Business 


This  ohjective  test  covers  the  following  unit  topics:  Your 
Business  Life,  Money  Management,  Banking,  Savings  and 
Investments,  and  Insurance.  (,)uestions  in  Section  1  count 
I  I  point  each;  in  Sections  2  and  3,  2  points  each. 


SECTION  1 


Bead  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  “True”  or  “False." 


1.  Broduction  in  the  United  States  is  low  com¬ 
pared  witlt  that  in  otlier  countries.  True  False 

2.  A  plan  of  government  whereby  the  people  rule 
supreme  and  the  government  must  answer  to 

them  is  a  democracy .  True  False 

•3.  Production  is  generally  considered  a  part  of 

distribution.  ’  True  False 

1.  'Ihe  business  system  in  the  United  States  al¬ 
lows  for  freedom  of  action.  True  False 

5.  Ca)nsumer.s  have  little  opportunity  to  help  im¬ 
prove  our  business  system.  .  True  False 


B.  Clu'cks  that  have  been  paid  bv  a  bank  are  kept 

permanently  in  the  bank’s  files  for  reference.  True  Falst 

7.  A  check  made  payable  to  “Bearer”  may  be 

8.  State  banks  are  recpiircd  to  lx;  members  of  the 

ca.shed  by  -myone  who  has  it.  True  False 

F<;deral  Reserve  System.  True  False 

y.  Your  bank  statement  includes  a  record  of  your 

outstanding  checks.  True  False 

10.  check  written  by  a  bank  against  funds  that 
it  has  on  deposit  in  another  bank  is  a  cashier’s 

check.  True  False 

11.  .A  depositor  keeps,  on  his  check  stubs,  a  record 

of  checks  written  and  ch-posits.  True  False 

12.  A  person  who  deals  in  the  jjurchase  and  sale  of 

stoc  ks  and  bonds  is  a  broker.  True  False 

13.  A  type  of  stock  that  has  fixed  dividends  is 

“jueferred”  stock.  True  False 

•  1  Simple  interi‘st  on  savings  will  earn  more  than 

compound  interest.  True  False 

1.3.  Thc^  higher  the  dividends,  the  s.ifer  the  in¬ 
vestment.  True  False 

'B  Investing  in  a  career  is  investing  in  yourself.  True  False 

17.  Insurance  that  includes  property  protc'ction 

against  hail,  wind,  and  fire  is  extended  cov¬ 
erage.  True  False 

18.  A  loan  in  which  property  has  bc“cn  pledged  as 

security  is  a  collateral  loan.  True  False 

19.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  one  must  be  willing  and  able  to  work.  True  False 

29.  Business  partners  may  insure  the  lives  of  one 

another.  True  I’alse 


SECTION  2 

lo  the  right  of  each  statement,  write  tlie  word  or  phrase 
that  completes  the  statement  correctly. 

21.  The  process  of  converting  raw  materials  into  useful 

products  is  called -  prnduetion 

22.  .Any  person  who  uses  the  goods  and  services  of  business 

is  a  (an) -  consumer 

23.  The  manufacture  of  money  is  called - minting 

24.  Trading  one  product  for  another  is  called - barter 

23.  Money  manufactured  by  any  party  other  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  called  -  inonc-y.  counterfeit 

20.  The  signing  of  your  name  on  the  back  of  a  check  or 
money  order  is  a  ( an ) -  indorsement 

27.  A  written  statement  showing  tliat  moru'y  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  is  a  ( an  ) -  receipt 

28.  .An  estimate  of  ex|>ectcd  income  and  expensi-s  is  a 

- .  budget 

29.  .A  salesman  who  receives  a  percentage  of  his  sales  is 

paid  on  a  ( an )  - basis.  commission 

30.  The  difference  between  cash  received  and  cash  spent 

is  the  cash -  balance 

31.  The  charge  made  for  the  use  of  money  is  called 

-  interest 

32.  A  bank  account  that  is  shared  by  two  or  more  people  is 

called  a  (an) -  joint  account 

•33.  A  bank  that  serves  other  banks  by  transferring  checks 

from  one  to  another  is  called  a  ( an ) - clearinghouse 

34.  The  monthly  reptut  made  by  a  hank  to  its  indiv  idual  de- 


m 


positors  is  the -  bank  statement 

35.  I'he  savings  plan  sponsored  by  tbe  Federal  Government 

through  its  post  offices  is  known  as - postal  savings 

36.  An  investment  that  represents  a  loan  to  a  government  is 

a  (an)  . bond 

37.  A  contract  covering  the  items  of  agreement  between  an 

insurance  company  and  one  of  its  customers  is  called  a 
(an) . policy 

38.  The  sum  paid  by  an  individual  to  an  insurance  company 

for  protection  against  a  possible  loss  is  called  a  (.  an  i 
- .  .  premium 

39.  The  chance  of  suffering  a  loss  that  may  or  may  not  occur 

is  called . risk 

40.  The  person  to  whom  insurance  is  made  payable  is  the 

. beneficiary 


SECTION  3 

To  the  right  of  each  statement,  write  the  letter  of  the  selection 
that  best  completes  the  statement. 

41.  The  process  of  getting  goods  from  the  manufacturer  to 


the  consumer  is  (a)  production,  (b)  distribution,  (c) 
six'cialization,  (d)  conservation.  b 

12.  The  rivalry  among  businesses  in  selling  their  goods  is 

{a}  competition,  (b)  control,  (c)  regulation,  (d)  spe¬ 
cialization.  a 

13.  Because  njoney  aids  people  in  exchanging  their  goods  or 

services  for  those  of  otliers,  it  is  cidled  (a)  standard 
of  value,  (b)  medium  of  exchange,  (c)  barter,  (d)  cur¬ 
rency.  .  .  b 

44.  A  fund  that  is  set  aside  for  emergencies  is  a  (an)  (a) 
budget  (b)  record,  (c)  expense,  (d)  reserve.  d 

15.  A  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  financial  records  of 
an  organization  is  the  (a)  secretary,  (b)  president,  (c) 
treasurer,  (d)  sponsor.  c 

10.  Savings  in  banks  are  insured  against  loss  by  the  (u)  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  (b,  American  Bankers  Association, 

(c)  Export-Import  Bank,  (d)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

('orporation.  d 

17.  Money  that  is  paid  to  holders  of  savings  accounts  as  in¬ 

terest  on  both  the  money  deposited  and  the  interest  al¬ 
ready  earned  is  (a)  compound  interest,  (b)  regular  in¬ 
terest,  (c)  simple  interest,  (d)  double  interest.  a 

18.  Interest  on  Series  1]  United  States  Savings  Bonds  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  (a)  2  per  cent  simple  interest,  (b)  2  per 
cent  compound  interest,  (c)  3  per  cent  simple  interest, 

(d)  3  per  cent  compound  interest. .  d 

19.  The  cash  balance  as  shown  on  the  bank  statement  is  usu¬ 

ally  (a)  smaller  than  the  check-.stub  balance,  (b)  larger 
than  the  check-stub  balance,  (c)  equal  to  the  check-stub 
balance,  ( d )  not  related  to  the  check-stub  balance.  b 

50.  .A  personal  check,  the  payment  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 

the  bank  on  which  it  is  written  is  a  (a)  blank  check,  (b) 
bank  draft,  (c)  certified  check,  (d)  letter  of  credit.  .  < 

51.  The  person  to  whom  a  check  is  made  payable  is  the  (a) 

payer,  ( b )  payee,  ( c )  maker,  ( d )  drawer.  ...  b 

52.  .An  indorsement  that  includes  both  the  name  of  the  in¬ 

dorser  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  check  is 
being  transferred  is  a  (a)  bank  indorsement,  (b)  re¬ 
strictive  indorsement,  (c)  partial  indorsement,  (d)  full 
indorsement.  . .  d 

53.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  usually  referred  to  as  («)  securi¬ 
ties,  (b)  inve.stments,  (c)  debts,  (d)  claims.  ii 

54.  -A  Ixjud  that  is  backed  by  pledging  the  property  of  the 
firm  issuing  the  bond  is  a  (a)  mortgage  bond,  (b)  de¬ 
benture  bond,  (c)  special  bond,  (d)  government  bond,  a 

55.  Saving  economic  goods  through  care  and  planning  is  (fl) 


competition,  (b)  insurance,  (c)  specialization,  (d)  con¬ 


servation.  .  d 

■56.  Insurance  that  pays  for  personal  injuries  caused  by 
one’s  automobile  is  (a)  public  liability,  (b)  property 
damage,  (c)  collision,  (d)  comprehensive  coverage.  a 

57.  Health  and  accident  insurance  for  workmen,  reejuired 

by  state  law,  is  (a)  Social  Security,  (b)  workmen’s 
compensation,  (c)  hospital  insurance,  (d)  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  b 

58.  Money  paid  by  a  firm  to  its  retired  workers  is  called 

( a )  relief,  ( b )  Social  Security,  ( c )  pensions,  ( d )  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits . .  .  c 

59.  The  cost  of  Social  Security  retirement  benefits  is  borne 

by  (a)  employees  only,  (h)  the  Government,  (c)  em¬ 
ployer  only,  (d)  employer  and  employee.  .  .  d 

60.  The  chief  purpose  of  insurance  is  ( a )  savings,  ( b )  divi¬ 
dends,  (c)  conservation,  (d)  protection.  d 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  Arithmetic 


This  tost  covers  the  fuiulanientals  of  arithmetic  and 
tests  tlie  student’s  ahility  to  use  arithmetical  tools  in  his 
more  advanced  work  in  business  mathematics.  Each  correct 
answer  in  Section  1  counts  1  point;  in  Section  2,  e;ich 
correct  answer  counts  5  iroints. 


SECTION  1 

To  the  riglit  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write 
the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  statement  cor¬ 
rectly. 

1.  874.017-86.16= -  787.857 

2.  3  l/2x2/3= . .  2  1/3 

3.  .0535X46.5= . .  2.48775 

4.  3/8  of  1,724  is -  646  1/2 

5.  I  bought  5  dozen  eggs  at  .57  cents  a  dozen.  I  recei\<‘d 

$ - change  from  a  $5  bill.  S2.J5 

6.  The  exact  number  of  days  between  .April  1  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1  is - .  224 

7.  73.84^2.36= -  31.29 

8.  8  2/3-:-3/4= . .  11  5/9 

9.  7/8  subtracted  from  11/12  is - .  1/21 

10.  We  must  add - to  1/3  to  get  .5/6.  1/2 

11.  l/4-f-2  l/2-[-.25-f25-f-.025= -  .30..525 

12.  The  cost  of  3,6(X)  pounds  of  sugar  at  $6.35  a  hundred¬ 
weight  is -  $228.60 

13.  A  man  saved  1/.3  of  his  monthly  income.  If  his  e\ix-nses 

amounted  to  $178,  he  saved -  $89 

14.  In  a  shipment  of  480  dozen  eggs,  3/16  of  the  eggs  are 

broken. - dozen  are  not  brokcui.  390 

1.5.  By  .selling  his  bicycle  for  $16,  a  boy  lost  1/.5  of  what 
he  had  paid  for  it.  He  lost -  $/ 

16.  8  1/3%  of  $364.86  is -  $.30.40  1/2 

17.  27%  of  $1,386.59  is - .  $374.38 

18.  1/6%  of  $7,866  is - .  fil  l. II 

19.  9%  of  $273.94  is -  $24.65 

20.  .3/.5%  of  a  ton  (2,000  pounds)  is -  72  lbs. 

21.  3/5  of  a  ton  is -  7,2770  lbs. 

22.  ,A  loss  of  26%  of  the  cost  is  incurr«‘d  by  selling  a  li\  ing¬ 
room  suite  for  $3.33.  The  cost  is -  $4577 

2.3. - increased  by  16  2/3%  of  itself  »‘fpials  140.  720 

24.  A  house  was  sold  for  $8,400,  which  was  20%  more  than 

it  cost.  The  house  cost - .  .$7,777777 

25.  If  1.50%  of  a  numlier  is  225,  the  number  is -  7.577 

26.  $86  is - per  cent  of  $1,032.  8  7/.37 

27.  $.564  is - per  cent  of  $376.  7.5777 

28.  64  is  66  2/3%  of _  96 

29.  ,583  is  11%  of -  ,5,3770 

30.  - decreasr-d  by  8  l/.3%  of  itself  equals  165.  780 

31.  24  yards  is  12  1/2%  of - yards.  7.92 

32.  - per  cent  of  a  ton  and  a  half  is  1,500  pounds.  50 


33.  The  rate  is - if  the  base  is  240  and  the  percentage 

is  90 .  37  1/2% 

34.  The  base  is - if  the  rate  is  6  1  /4%  and  the  per¬ 
centage  is  $152.  $2,432 

■35.  The  percentage  is - if  th<^  rate  is  71%  and  the  base 

is  $S4..50.  $5.07 

■371.  $.5.,Sf)  per  $100  is  the  same  as - per  $1,000.  $.58.7>(7 

37.  52.036  is - larger  than  .52.0036.  .77327 

38.  112  people  contributi'd  $8,034  to  a  charitable  instituti«)n. 

The  average  contribution  w;is - .  $7.9. .577 

39.  7. .5  million  written  as  a  whole  nnmlx'r  is -  7,.5770,7X777 

40.  18  is - jier  cent  of  6.  30O% 

SECTION  2 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  problems,  write  the 
correct  answer. 

1.  How  many  bridge  lamps  can  be  purchased  for  $1,040.25 

if  58  lamps  cost  $635.10?  .95 

2.  A  hotel  that  sensed  three  meals  a  day  used  672  loaves  »)f 

bread  in  one  week.  What  was  the  average  number  of 
loaves  used  at  each  meal?  32 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  $81.60,  a  dealer  made  a  profit 

of  1  /.3  of  the  retail.  What  was  the  cost?  $.54,477 

4.  .\  man  spent  5/7  of  his  earnings.  If  his  annu;d  income 

amounted  to  $.3,276,  how  nmch  did  he  save?  $.9.36' 

.5.  The  assets  of  a  firm  were  made  up  as  follows:  1/3  cur¬ 
rent  assets,  1/6  inventories,  and  1/4  fixed  assets,  'flie 
balance,  v;ilued  at  $564,  consisted  of  miscellaneous  as¬ 
sists.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  assets?  $2,256 

6.  I'ountain  jxms  that  cost  the  dealer  $2.19  each  are  sold 
for  $3.98.  How  many  pens  must  Ik-  sold  to  gain  $223.75? 

.  . .  725 

7.  clerk’s  salary  was  reduced  1  /4.  If  he  receives  $'36  a 
week  now,  how  much  did  he  earn  before  the  reduction?  $4H 

H.  An  aiitomohile  that  cost  $1,250  is  insun-d  for  $1,000. 

( a)  What  per  cent  of  the  risk  is  assumed  by  the  owner?  2(Yl 

(b)  The  insurance  is  what  pt'r  cent  of  the  cost?  8773 

9.  27  students  passed  a  high  school  business-arithmetic 

c-\amination.  This  numher  was  equal  to  75%  of  the  total 
nnmlM  r  who  took  the  exam.  How  many  tcMik  the  exam?  36 

10.  .\  school  purchases  448  English  grammars  at  the  begin- 
ninc  of  a  school  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  use, 

61  of  these  bofiks  have  to  he  relMiund;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  y»*ar,  168  have  to  be  rebound;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  196  have  to  be  rebound.  W  hat  per  cent 
of  the  original  purchase  is  rebound  each  vear? 

74  2/7?,  37  7/2?,  43  3/4% 

1 1 .  25%  of  a  carload  of  grapefruit  is  spoiled.  The  remainder 

is  sold  for  $8,47)0,  at  $7  a  crate.  W'hat  was  the  total 
number  of  crates  in  the  carload?  1,600 

12.  Machinery  used  in  a  factory  cost  $12,800.  Depreciation 
was  figured  at  the  rate  of  12  1/2%  a  year  on  the  de¬ 
creasing  value.  Find  the  l)ook  value  of  the  imichinery 

;it  the  end  of  .3  years.  .$8,.57.5 


SEMESTER  TEST '! 

_ j 


Salesmanship 


This  test  inchides  a  prcTiminary  section  that  is  to  Ik?  read 
by  students  and  returned  to  the  teacher  before  they  begin 
the  test  itsedf.  The  test  projK-r  inchides  Introduction  to  Sell-  ^ 
ing  (Section  I  ),  Amilyzing  Caistomcrs  (Section  2),  Knowing 
Tour  .Merchandise  (Section  3),  Buying  .Motive's  (Section  4), 
.Steps  in  the  Sale  (Section  .5),  and  Closing  the  S;de  (Section 
6).  E;uh  cpiestion  counts  1  point. 


Before  starting  the  regukir  part  of  this  test,  you  will  have 
thrc'e  minutes  to  study  the  selling  points  of  the  two  items  shown 
Ix'low.  Later  in  tlx*  test,  you  will  be  asked  to  recall  certain 
features  taken  from  tlu'se  advertisements. 


f..  E.  ALL-Pl'BFOSE  MIXEH:  The  C.  E.  has  12  speeds,  with 
a  comciiiently  loc;itc'd  sc'lc'ctor  that  m;iint;uns  the  desired 
mixing  speed  renardless  of  the  consistency  of  the-  mix.  ,A  kirge 
mixing  guide  Ix  low  the  selector  gives  suggc'sted  speed  settings 
for  24  food  rc'cipc's.  'Tlie  two  large  be;iters  have  no  center 
shaft,  so  they  are  easy  to  clean.  Bevolvim;-bowl  p;m  gives 
tlioromih  blending.  Can  be  used  as  a  portable  by  simply  rc'- 
moving  the  mixing  head  from  the  stand.  Weighs  only  3  Ihs.  2  oz. 
lliihher  base  guard  prevents  bowl  chipping.  Powc'r  unit  of  125 
w.itts  never  ncM-ds  oiling,  'riirc'c-cpiart  Pxrex  bowl  is  included. 
For  6f)-cyclc  AC.  $27.95,  postpaid. 

W  F.STEBN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE:  Western  Tech  is  lo- 
c  .iti  d  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Its  main  campus  and  buildings 
arc  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city.  Tlie  school  offers 
extension  and  resident  courses  in  the  following  fields:  Basic 
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Radio,  Basic  Television,  Airline  Communication,  and  Airline 
Management.  Evening  courses  can  also  be  arranged. 

Applicants  must  he  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school 
or  possess  a  (General  Educational  Ui  vr  lopment  (CED)  diploma. 
.\  student  enrolling  in  accrediti'd  curricula  must  supply  the 
school  with  a  transiTipt  of  his  high  school  recortl. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  of  study,  the 
student  will  he  awarded  a  (aTtificate,  a  Diploma,  or  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  Science-  Dcgrc-e.  fhe  service  of  Western  Tech’s  I’lace- 
ment  l^epartment  is  available  to  all  graduate  students. 

Student  tuition  fees  for  resident  courses  iuchide  entrance 
fee,  instruction,  laboratory  supplies,  room,  hoard,  and  laundrv’. 


SECTION  1 

If  the  statement  is  true,  write  the  word  “True”  to  the  right 
of  if.  If  the  sfatemc-nt  is  false,  suhstifufe  for  the  capitalizc'cl  word 
in  the  .sentence  another  word  that  will  make  the  statc-ment 
true. 

1.  Salesmanship  is  the  art  of  increasing  a  customer’s  satis¬ 

faction  hy  I’EH.SU.XDIN'CI  him  to  buy  specific  gcjods  or 
sc'rviees  to  satisfy  his  nec*ds  and  desires.  True 

2.  In  order  to  sell,  the  salesman  must  first  gain  the  F'.WOR 

of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  influence.  confidence 

3.  When  a  salesman  forgets  the  EMl'Lf)YER’S  point  of 

vic!W  and  losc's  sight  of  his  nec-ds  and  clc'sirc*s,  he  cannot 
render  a  service.  customer’s 

4.  .Sales  positions  vary  from  those*  that  reciuire  minimum 

skills  and  training  to  those  that  demand  extensive  back¬ 
grounds  and  SI’ECIALIZEI)  skills.  True 

.3.  Most  salesmen  handle  T.W'C'.IHEE  products,  such  as 
clothing,  machine's,  food,  furniture,  and  the  like*.  True 

0.  IXl.WCIRI.E  itc'ins  are*  usually  (*asier  to  se*ll,  Ix'cause 
people  are  more  easily  persuade'cl  to  buy  things  tliat 
th(*y  can  touch  ejr  whose*  value*  the*y  can  actually  see. 

^  ,  tanf’ihh' 

i.  Example's  of  intangible  it(*ms  include  advertising,  in- 
ve'stinents,  education,  and  INSUR.WCE.  True 

8.  .Se*lling  positions  may  be  classifie*d  ace*oreiing  to  vvhe*ther 
the  pre)ehie't  will  he*  seeld  oidy  once,  eer  REPE.\TEDEY, 

to  the  same  custome  r.  True 

9.  The  salesman  whe)  carries  a  line  of  ST.\PLE  products 

for  retaile*rs  can  usually  expe*e't  repeat  orele*rs.  True 

10.  Se'lling  peesitiems  e*an  be*  classifieel  aceoreling  to  the  nature 
of  the*ir  pari*nt  companies,  such  as  manufacturers, 
JOURNEYMEN,  retaile*rs,  or  serv  ice  ceencerns.  u'holesalers 


SECTION  2 

Custeemers  are  classifie*el  aceoreling  to  how  they  act.  To  the 
right  e)f  each  of  the  statements  in  Nees.  11-22,  write  tlie  letter 
of  the  type  in  the  folleming  list  that  fits  the  description.  .Any 
type  may  be  described  more  than  onc'e. 

(.\)  Impulsive.  (R)  I)elibe*rate.  (C)  Vacillating.  (D) 
Pe)sitive.  (E)  Talkative  (friendly).  (F)  Silent  (un¬ 
friendly). 


-j. 

21. 


20. 


28 


12. 

13. 


1  I. 


15. 

16. 


17. 


B 


11.  lie  has  an  active  mind.  He  follows  your  remarks  Imt 
offers  v(*ry  little  encouragement.  You  must  accept  his 
nature  rather  than  try  to  change  him. 

He  is  the  opnositt*  of  the  vacillating  customer. 

He  is  cari'fii!  and  slow  in  his  movements.  He  has  pa¬ 
tience.  He  looks  at  you  with  a  calm,  poised  expression 
and  can  take  all  the  information  you  can  give. 

He  interrupts  you.  It  is  often  diffunlt  for  him  to  take  his 
mind  off  oth<*r  things  in  order  to  follow  your  presen¬ 
tation. 

He  is  an  eternal  procrastinator.  He  takes  a  long  time 
to  decide,  because  he  do(*s  not  like  to  make  a  decision. 

He  can  be  rushed.  After  a  lively  sales  talk  that  hits  the 
high  spots,  you  can  take  out  your  order  book  and  begin 
talking  delivery. 

He  can  easily  put  you  off  your  guard.  He  mav  sidetrack 
you  nr  divert  you  from  your  main  line  of  selling. 

18.  With  him,  you  must  forget  that  you  are  a  salesman.  Be¬ 
come  a  good  list(*ner,  giving  the  impression  of  being 
aware  of  your  opportunity  to  learn  something  important. 

19.  An  attempt  to  rush  him  makes  him  stubborn.  He  will  not 
act  until  he  sees  adequate  reasons  for  action. 

20.  Treat  him  as  he  wants  to  be  treated,  but  also  make  him 
want  what  you  have  to  offer.  Let  him  express  himself 
only  as  far  as  is  necessarv  to  complete  the  sale. 

21.  Treat  him  in  a  dignified  way  and  give  him  the  facts. 

He  will  buy  w'here  he  gets  the  most  value,  so  talk  about 
value  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  listen.  F 

22.  Render  a  service  to  him  by  tactfully  deciding  for  him 

through  elimination— narrow  the  choices  to  one  or  two 
items  and  show  the  advantages  of  one  of  these .  C 


SECTION  3 

Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  material  you  read  before  bt'ginning  this  test. 

ALL-PURPOSE  MIXER 

Who  manufactures  this  mixer?  G.  E.  (General  Electric) 
\\  h.it  is  the  advantage  of  the  two  large  beaters  with  no 
center  shaft?  Easy  to 

How  many  speeds  docs  this  mixer  have?  , 

How  often  does  the  motor  have  to  be  lubricated?  Ncccr 
\\  hat  is  the  capacity  of  the  Pyre.x  bowl  included  with 
the  mixer?  .  ^  (fiMrts 

Does  tlte  mixer  weigh  3  lbs,  2  oz.;  2  lbs.,  3  oz.;  or 
4  lbs.,  3  oz.?  3  Ihs.,  2  oz. 

29.  Can  the  mixing  head  be  detached  from  the  stand  and  ^ 

used  as  a  portable?  arrrol 

30.  Wliat  is  the  price  of  the  mixer?  Sl7.95 

■31-32.  What  two  features  aid  in  giving  the  mixes  a  thorough 

ble  nding?  lias  revohinp,  howl;  maintains  desired  speeds 

WESTERN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

.3.3.  Where  is  Western  Tech  located?  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
34-37.  In  what  four  fields  are  courses  offered? 

Basic  Radio,  Basic  Television, 
Airline  Communication,  Airline  Management 
38.  If  students  are  not  in  residence,  how  may  they  get  credit 
for  some  of  the  courses?  Ry  extension  courses 

39-40.  In  addition  to  an  Associate  of  Science  degree,  what 
other  awards  may  the  student  b(*  given  on  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  c^ompletion  of  a  course  of  study?  Certificate,  Diploma 
41-43.  Which  two  of  the  following  services  are  not  included 
in  the  tuition  fees:  instruction,  textbooks,  laundry,  lab 
supplies,  graduation  fee,  entrance  fee,  room? 

. Textboohs,  graduation  fee 


SECTION  4 

'I'o  the  right  of  each  of  the  examples  in  Nos.  44-.5.5,  write  the 
letter  f)f  the  l)uying  motiv'e  in  the  following  list  that  matches  it. 

(.\1  Health  gain.  (B)  Money  gain.  (C)  Happiness  gain. 
(D)  Pride.  (K)  Imitation.  (F)  Fear.  (G)  Curiosity. 

(II)  Rivalry.  (/)  Envy.  (J)  Appetite. 

1 1.  “Would  you  like  to  have  your  wife  receive  a  complete 
wardrobe  ex’cry  j'ear  for  the  rest  of  her  life?”  .  C 

45.  “I  am  very  interested  in  getting  your  opinion.”  D 

46.  Bill  White  was  telling  me  some  time  ago  that  he  would 

use  no  other  trucks  because  he  had  proved  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  these  truc  ks  by  actual  road  tests  similar  to  the  ones 
that  I  have  described  to  you.”  E 

17.  “Mr.  Contractor,  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  tw’enty 

other  large  contractors.”  .  G 

48.  “Mr.  Dealer,  you  may  be  satisfied  with  your  present 
source  of  supply,  but  vx'ould  you  be  satisfied  to  let  your 

competitor  set  the  pace?”  . 

19.  “Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  create  now  an  estate  of 
$10,000  for  your  family,  payable  in  cash  at  the  time  of 

'  our  death?” .  .  ^ 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  earning  a  free  trip  to  Bermuda 


C 


50.  . -  .  ^  - 

^  like  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  your  class?” 

51.  “Would  you  be  willing  to  purchase  this  electric  water 
I  heater  if  you  xx’ould  save  one-fifth  of  your  present  elec- 

' ;  trie  bill  every  month? 

;  52.  “Mr.  Smith,  as  the  provider  in  your  family,  you  cannot 

'  afford  to  deprixe  xourself  of  a  restful  vacation  at  our 
"  mineral-springs  resort.”  u  '  ’ 

it  53.  “Just  think  how  delicious  a  Zazu  candy  bar  would  taste 

J  right  now.”  . 

.54.  “Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  dangerous  those 
worn  tires  on  your  car  might  be  to  your  family  and 
others  on  the  highway?” 

i'l  .55.  “Mrs.  Rineer,  to  what  chief  factors  do  you  attribute  your 
unusual  success?” 


D 


D  1*1 

B 


E 


SECTION  5 

.After  each  .statement  in  Nos.  .56-6.5,  write  the  letter  of  the 
.sales  technique  from  the  following  list  that  is  illustrated. 

(.A)  Securing  attention.  (B)  Arousing  interest.  (C) 
Creating  desire.  (D)  Closing. 

56.  Emphasize  one  or  two  features 

57.  Compliment  the  prospect . 

58.  Offer  a  free  gift.  . 

59.  Stress  customer  satisfaction.  . 

60.  Appeal  to  both  emotions  and  reason. 

61.  Narrow  selection  to  two  or  three  options. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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62.  Get  affirmative  agreements.  W 

6-3.  Offer  a  free  demonstration  service.  A  | 

64.  Dramatize  the  story.  . .  B 

6.5.  Show  how  the  product  fills  a  need.  C  ^ 

k 

Certain  articles  of  merchandise  have  greater  ap^al  through 
one  of  the  senses  than  through  the  others.  After  eac^  of  the  five  ^ 
senses  listed  below,  gi\e  three  specific  kinds  of  merchandise  E 
that  would  appeal  to  that  sense  in  a  greater  measure  than  to  any  I? 
of  the  other  four. 

I 

66-68.  TOUCH  fttrs,  typetvriters,  pens,  pencils,  bond  paper  ^ 
69-71.  SMELL  perfume,  some  soaps  and  flowers,  bath  powder  | 
72-74.  T.ASTE  any  jood,  any  beverage  ^ 

7.5-77.  SIGHT.  TV,  most  clothes,  shrubbery,  some  flowers  , 
78-80.  HEARING.  radios,  phonographs,  musical  instruments 

$ 


Identify  the  selling  values  of  a  scrapbook  by  placing  a  “T” 
.liter  the  tangible  values  and  an  “I”  after  the  intangible  ones. 


81.  Loose-leaf  sHle  .  T 

82.  Durable  bincfer-t>'pe  cover  .  T 

83.  Preciousness  of  memories  I 

84.  \'ariable  color  inserts  .  .....  T 

85.  Guide  or  index  tabs  for  convenient  divisions.  T 

86.  Knowledge  that  the  past  is  captured  and  preserved  I 


.\fter  each  of  the  groups  of  responses  to  selling  situations, 

write  the  letter  of  the  response  that  has  the  strongest  and 

most  appropriate  sales  appeal. 

87.  CusTONfKR:  “Is  this  electric  sweeper  any  good?  S.\lks- 
PERSON:^  (a)  “It  has  given  our  users  years  of  satisfactory 
service.”  (b)  “Tins  is  the  best  sweeper  in  the  world.*’ 

(c)  “You  can’t  beat  this  sweeper  at  any  price.”  (d) 
“This  sweeper  is  guaranteed  against  everything  but 
theft.”  a 

88.  Customer:  “I  am  looking  for  a  birthday  gift  for  my 
wife.”  S.^LESPERSON;  (fl)  “How  much  will  you  pay. 

( b )  “We  have  a  wide  selection  in  costume  jewelry,  ’(c) 
“Does  she  like  practical  gifts,  or  would  she  prefer  some¬ 
thing  ornamental?”  (d)  “We  have  practically  anything 
you  might  want.  Help  yourself.”  c 

89.  Customer:  “Give  me  some  gas.”  ATn-:N'n.\N'T:  (a) 
“How  many,  please?”  (h)  “Shall  I  fill  her  up  with  high- 
test  or  regular?”  (c)  “Fill  ’er  up?”  (d)  “Five  gallons?^’  b 

90.  CusTOXfER:  “I  need  a  pair  of  comfortable  shoes.  Can  you 

fit  me?”  Salesperson:  (a)  “Yes,  we  guarantee  a  perfect 
fit.”  (b)  “Let  me  show  you  what  we  have.”  (c)  “Our 
form-fitting  shoes  are  constructed  to  give  long  wear  and 
comfortable  and  proper  posture.”  (d)  “Our  men  are  all 
specialists  in  shoe  fitting.  They  consider  all  individual 
requirements  for  comfortable  fitting.”  .  d 

91.  Customer:  “VV’hat  does  this  seal  of  approval  mean?” 


Salesperson:  io)  “It  means  that  this  article  has  been 
tried  and  tested  under  actual  conditions  and  has  been 
found  to  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  investigating 
board.”  (b)  “It  means  that  this  article  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  use  intended.”  (c)  “It  simply  means 
that  the  article  meets  minimum  standards.”  (a)  “It  only 
means  that  the  company  vvho  made  the  article  paid  to 
have  the  seal  placed  on  it.”  ^  o 

92.  Customer:  “Ilow  does  this  electric  fencer  operate?” 
Salesperson:  (a)  “Very  simply.”  (b)  “It  operates  on 
regular  house  current.”  (c)  ‘It  utilizes  house  current 
reduced  to  a  small  voltage  and  shocks  livestock  when 
they  touch  it.”  (d)  “It  is  safely  and  economically  oper¬ 
ated  because  it  uses  only  eight  volts,  but  that  amount 
is  enough  to  shock  the  livestock  when  they  brush  against 
it  It  prevents  expensive  fense  repairs.”  </ 

SECTION  6 

After  each  of  tlie  selling  situations  listed  in  Nos.  93-100,  write 
the  letter  of  the  term  from  the  following  list  that  represents 
I  lie  method  of  closing  emlMidied  in  the  salesman’s  reply. 

(A)  Boomerang.  (B)  Minor  point.  (C)  Question.  (D) 
Standing  room.  (E)  Trial.  (F)  Trap.  (G)  Turnback. 

( II)  Twist. 


i)3.  Prospect:  “Sorry,  I’m  not  interested.”  Salesperson: 
Rises,  c'ollects  his  sales  data  and  puts  it  in  his  briefcase, 
then  says,  “Mr.  Grubbs,  l>efore  I  go.  I’d  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  telling  me  just  why  my  proposition  hasn’t 
appt'aled  to  you.  It  will  help  me  in  my  future  work.”  F 

91.  Life-Insurance  Salesman:  “In  case  anything  happens 
to  you,  can  you  sliift  the  responsibility  for  providing  for 
your  family  to  vour  wife?  Do  you  want  to  place  that 
tremendous  burden  of  responsibility  on  her?”  II 

95.  Health-Insurance  Salesman:  “Would  you  rather  go 

to  the  doctor’s  office  or  have  the  doctor  come  here  for 
your  physical  examination?”  B 

96.  Salesman,  on  reaching  the  climax  of  his  sales  talk: 
“Mr.  Green,  here’s  the  order  form — just  sign  your  name 
here  as  you  usually  do,  and  I’ll  sign  my  name  below."  E 

97.  Salesperson:  “This  is  the  last  coat  we  have  in  this  style 

—no  doubt  it  will  be  sold  today.” . .  D 


98.  Prospect:  “I’m  too  busy  to  talk  to  you  now.”  Sales¬ 
person:  “That’s  the  reason  I  called  on  you.  Only  bus^, 
progressive  businessmen  are  interested  in  our  products.  ’  A 

99.  Prospect:  “I’m  satisfied  with  my  present  supplier.” 

Salesperson:  “Are  you  satisfied  with  the  profit  you’re 
making  in  your  business?”  .  C 

109.  Prospect:  “Your  prices,  are  too  high.”  Sale:sperson: 
“That  may  seem  to  to  the  case,  but  when  you  consider 
”  r’ 


SEMESTER  TEST ' 


Office  and  Clerical  Practice 


I  sections  of  this  test  deal  with  (in  order):  computation, 

business  machines,  proofreading,  business  vocabulary,  mail¬ 
ing,  and  filing.  Flach  objective  question  counts  1  point.  In 


Section  3,  the  questions  are  numbered  24-37,  but  there  is  a 
total  of  30  items  to  be  corrected;  therefore.  Section  4  begins 
with  numlier  54. 


SECTION  1:  Completion  of  Payroll 


Regular 

Overtime 

Total 

Income 

O.A.B. 

Total  Net 

Pay 

Pay 

Pay 

Tax 

2% 

Bonds 

Ded.  Pay 

1.  -Adams,  James 

45.60 

1.32 

_ 

5.20 

4.00 

, -  se.78 

2.  Bates,  Mary 

40.00 

— 

— 

7.30 

— 

2.00 

-  29.90 

3.  Cameron,  Joseph 

65.70 

18.95 

_ 

12.60 

_ 

4.00 

-  66.36 

4.  Decker,  Daniel 

52.60 

20.30 

_ 

3.90 

_ 

3.00 

-  64.54 

5.  Effingham,  Edward 

16.50 

4.72 

— 

4..50 

— 

2.00 

-  43.76 

SECTION  2 

To  the  right  of  each  problem,  write  the  correct  answer. 
CRANK-DRIVEN  CALCULATOR 

6.  Assuming  that  4  decimals  are  desired  in  the  quo¬ 
tient  and  that  there  are  3  decimals  in  the  divi¬ 
dend  and  2  in  the  divisor,  how  many  decimals  are 
in  the  lower  dials?  •  ...  7 


7.  In  the  problem  27  3/4  x  2.835,  how  many  deci¬ 
mals  are  there  in  the  product?  5 

8.  Round  off  the  figure  S4 1.5.81472.  $415.81 

9.  In  the  problem  486  x  503,  which  digits  should  be 

Filaced  on  the  keyboard  for  speed  purposes?  486 

n  which  dial— upper  or  lower— does  the  multi¬ 
plier  always  appear?  .  upper 

11.  In  subtraction,  is  the  crank  turned  clockwise  or 

counterclockwise?  .  counter 
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words  and  which  is  usually  deUvered  witliin  an  hour  or 
two  after  it  is  sent . H 

62.  An  endorsement  consisting  only  of  the  endorser’s  name  D 

63.  An  order  by  one  bank  on  its  funds  in  another  bank  A 

64.  A  document  used  for  identification  and  routing  in  ship¬ 
ping  goods  by  steamship  L 

65.  .\  written  promise  to  pav  money  at  a  particular  time  O 

66  .A  bank  form  that  the  aepositor  fills  out  and  gives  to 

tlie  teller  along  with  the  listed  items  i 

SECTION  5 

lb  the  right  of  each  of  the  descriptions  in  Nos.  67-82,  write 
the  letter  of  the  following  word  or  phrase  that  is  described. 

(A)  Addressograph.  (B)  Airmail.  (C)  Air  parcel  post. 

(D)  C.O.D.  service.  (£)  First-class  mail.  (F)  Fourth- 
class  mail.  (G)  Government-stamped  envelope.  (//) 
Hand-  or  motor-driven  letter  opener.  (/)  Insured  mail. 

{})  Paper  knife.  (K)  Parcel  post.  (L)  Registered  mail. 

(M)  Routed  mail.  (N)  Secona-class  mail.  (O)  No.  6  3/4 
envelope.  (P)  Special  delivery.  (Q)  Special  handling. 

(R)  No.  10  envelope.  (S)  Third-class  mail.  (T)  Time 
stamp. 

67.  .Must  go  to  more  than  one  executive  or  one  department  Al 

68.  An  envelope  that,  if  spoiled,  may  be  returned  to  the  post 

olfice  for  a  refund  G 

69.  Trims  a  narrow  strip  off  one  edge  of  an  envelope  II 

70.  Two  folds  are  necessary  to  insert  a  letter  into  it  R 

71.  Another  name  for  fourth-class  mail  K 

72.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  N 

73.  Three  folds  are  necessary  to  insert  a  letter  into  it.  O 

74.  The  classification  of  air-mail  packages  that  weigh  over 

8  ounces  C 

75.  Books,  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.  ...  .  S 

76.  \  ser\ice  that  provides  the  same  service  for  fourth- 

class  mail  as  is  given  to  first-class  mail  .  Q 

77.  .Mail  that  is  indemnified  up  to  $200  ...  .  1 

78.  The  service  that  provides  delivery  of  a  letter  immedi¬ 
ately  after  its  receipt  at  the  destination  Mst  office.  ...  P 

79.  A  service  for  whicn  the  charge  made  depends  on  the 
amount  collected,  weight  of  package,  and  distance  sent  D 

80.  Mail  that  is  indemnified  up  to  $1000  .  L 

81.  Includes  .sealed  letters,  postal  and  post  cards,  business- 

reply  cards,  etc.  .  .  F 

82.  A  machine  that  uses  metal  plates  in  the  reproduction  of 

envelope  addresses  . A 

SECTION  6 

.After  each  statement,  circle  the  word  “True”  or  “False.” 

83.  In  geographic  filing,  “Giles  &  Davis,  Lincoln, 

\^l.”  is  filed  liefore  “David  Gileta,  Lincoln, 

Vt.”  True  False 

84.  In  a  tickler  follow-up  file,  the  cards  for  any 
current  day  are  located  at  the  back  of  the 

file.  True  False 

85.  An  out  mide  is  put  in  a  file  when  a  folder  is 

removed  with  its  contents.  .  .  . .  True  False 

86.  Abbreviations  are,  in  general,  considered  as 

though  they  were  spelled  out . True  False 

87.  Papers  are  placed  in  folders  with  headings  at 

the  left  as  the  operator  faces  the  file.  True  False 

88.  Papers  in  indiviaual  folders  are  arranged  by 
date  with  the  latest  date  to  the  back  of  the 

folder.  True  Fake 

89.  .A  substitution  card  is  placed  in  the  files  when 

a  folder  and  its  contents  are  removed.  True  Fake 

90.  Miscellaneous  folders  are  usually  filed  before 

individual  folders  in  an  alphabetical  file.  True  Fake 

91.  Standard  folders  have  a  maximum  capacity  of 

1.50  papers.  True  Fake 

92.  The  “Me”  of  “McKenna”  is  treated  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  indexing  unit.  True  Fake 

93.  The  “s”  in  "Graham’s  Garage”  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  indexing.  .  True  False 

94.  In  alphabetical  filing,  numerals  are  treated 

as  though  they  were  spelled  out.  True  False 

95.  “St.  John”  is  filed  before  “John  Stapleton.”  True  False 

96.  Tlie  cross  reference  of  “Mrs.  John  J.  Jackson 

(Dora)”  is  filed  before  “Dana  J.ackson.”  True  False 

97.  “The  Thrift  Shop”  would  be  filed  before  the 

“3  A’s.”  True  Fake 

98.  “Marion  Bel-Geddes”  is  filed  before  “John  A. 

Belle.”  ’  . True  False 

99.  The  process  known  as  indexing  refers  to  pre¬ 
paring  folder  labels.  True  Fake 

100.  A  letter  from  the  F.B.I.  would  be  filed  under 

the  alphabetic  letter  "F.” .  True  Fake 


KKY-DRIVEN  CALCULATOR 

12.  The  fraction  1/8  equals  what  decimal  to  3  places?  .125 

13.  in  the  problem  422  x  357,  which  digits  should  be 

held?  _  357 

14.  In  general,  in  adding  a  “9”  into  the  machine, 

which  key  is  depressed  first— “4”  or  “5”?  4 

15.  Ill  the  problem  47.5  123.47,  the  decimal  point 

is  moved  how  many  places  to  the  left  in  the 
(jiiotieut?  3 

Place  the  decimal  in  the  following  answers  correctly; 

16.  8.7  x  5.6  48.72 

17.  87.0  x  5.60  487.2 

18.  8.700  X  .5600  4.872 

19.  378#  meat  @  24.50  cwt  92.6100 

20.  2.5%  of  806.80  201.7001 

What  small  keys  are  held  in  the  following  divisors?  (In¬ 
dicate  omission  of  a  key  by  an  “X.”) 

21.  79  78 

22.  90  SX 


SECTION  3 

There  are  one,  two,  or  three  errors  in  e;ich  of  the  following 

sentences.  To  the  right  of  each  sentence,  write  the  correct 

form  of  the  expression  tluit  contains  an  error  (in  spelling, 

punctuation,  usage,  or  figiiri's). 

24.  The  principle  of  the  school  was  to  ill  to  except  the 

gift.  principal,  too,  accept 

25.  He  was  not  awhere  that  the  stationary  had  arrived  last 

nite.  aicare,  stationery,  night 

26.  The  concern,  with  it’s  old  hishioned  methods,  was  soon 
forced  into  liankrnpcy.  its,  old-fashioned,  bankruptcy 

27.  W'e  expt'ct  to  arrive  there  at  4  o’clock;  therefore,  the 
meeting  can  be  called  for  anytime  after  that,  four,  any  time 

28.  The  authorities  found  twenty  one  dollar  bills  and  sev¬ 

enty  five  dollar  bills,  a  total  of  $370;  ;dl  were  coun- 
terfiet.  one-dollar,  five-dollar,  counterfeit 

29.  No  dividends  have  been  payed  for  the  passed  ten  years. 

paid,  past 

30.  We  believe  we  shall  recieve  a  refund  on  our  frate  bill. 

receive,  freight 

31.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  producing  mailible  copies  are  in¬ 
separable.  mailable 

32.  The  judge  adviced  the  defendant  to  accept  the  lawyers 

adv  ice.  advised,  taicyer  s 

33.  To  accept  this  recommendation  is  agreeible  accent  for 

this  one  change.  agreeable,  except 

34.  Each  employees  experience  is  kept  on  a  permanent  card 
in  the  Personal  Directors  office. 

employee’s.  Personnel,  Director’s 

35.  You’re  stationary  lamp  was  demolished  by  vandals.  Your 

36.  .A  good  index  gives  a  birds  eve  view  of  the  contents  of 

the  book.  bird’s-eye  (counts  as  2  errors) 

37.  The  letter  w;is  dated  April  30  1956.  30, 


SECTION  4 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  statements  in  Nos.  54-66,  write 

the  letter  of  the  word  or  phrase  that  the  statement  describes. 

(.A)  Bank  draft.  (B)  Bank  reconciliation.  (C'j  Bill  of 
lading.  ( D )  Blank  endorsement.  ( E )  Cashier  s  check. 

( F )  Check.  ( G )  Commercial  draft.  ( //  )  Day  letter.  ( I ) 
Deposit  ticket.  (7)  Express  money  order.  (K)  Full-rate 
telegram.  (L)  Manifest.  (Af)  Night  letter.  (N)  Postal 
money  order.  ( O )  Promissory  note.  ( P )  Purchase  invoice. 
(Q)  I^irchase  order.  (R)  Purchase  requisition.  (.S)  Sales 
invoice.  (T)  Statement. 

54.  The  form  that  a  firm  fills  out  in  order  to  purchase  goods 

from  another  firm  .  Q 

55.  An  order  drawn  by  a  depositor  on  his  bank  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  money  to  a  designated  party  F 

56.  The  form  u.sed  when  shipping  goods  by  rail;  a  con¬ 
tractual  agreement  between  shipper  and  carrier  C 

57.  .A  money  order  obtainable  for  an  amount  up  to  $100  .V 

58.  .A  monthly  summary  of  a  customer’s  transactions  with  a 

firm  .  .  T 

59.  .A  fonn  that  an  employee  fills  out  when  supplies  are 
needed,  then  turns  over  to  the  firm’s  purchasing  agent  R 

60.  A  form  made  out  by  the  seller  of  goods;  it  usually  in¬ 
cludes  a  descrintion  of  the  goods  sold,  price,  customer’s 

name  and  address,  and  terms  .  .  S 

A  relatively  long  telegraph  message,  accepted  any  time 

of  day  or  night,  on  which  the  minimum  charge  is  for  50 
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X^^^ATISFACTION.  The 
IBM  Electric  helps  turn  students 
into  competent  typists  faster.  It 
allows  teachers  to  simplify  com¬ 
plicated  stroking  and  carriage  drills. 
That's  why  there’s  more  time  to 
concentrate  on  over-all  typing  tech¬ 
niques— to  make  classes  more  re¬ 
warding  for  teachers  and  students. 


ERVICE.  Because  the 
IBM  is  the  world's  simplest  electric 
—  in  design  ^d  operation  — it  will 
give  a  more  reliable  performance. 
And  the  dependable  service  you 
want  from  your  IBM  Electric  is  as¬ 
sured  by  the  IBM  Customer  Engi¬ 
neers  who  are  known  for  their  top 
speed  and  efficiency. 


If  you  are  interested  in  IBM’s  extensiv 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 
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educational  service  program,  write  to:  L.  M.  COLLINS,  MANAGER,  Educational  Services,  545  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

ALL  CfTHER  ELLrCTR/CG  OOMBfNSD  / 
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wW 


iiu'immitmiimi 


^eacU  pM4tctucMo*i 

tlUi,  C^UicJtf  Oiiual  44Mi44. 


Edison  Te^Hnical  School.  Seattle,  Washington 


had  to  write  the  letter,  tor  his  secretary  had  alread) 


with  N’isual  Fimctuation  Practice  Sentence 


complete  tnougnr 


even  the  slowest  student  “sees”  how  to  pnnctnatt 


that  two  complete  thoughts  joined  by  “for”  take 


comma.  He  no  longer  needs  to  worry  about  words  lik< 


QUSIXESS  STUDENTS  must  know  how  to  punctu- 
^  ate  accurately.  Since  they  are  often  pressed  for 
training  time,  I  have  developed  punctuation-practice 
sheets  to  accomplish  this  through  visual  means. 

For  example,  students  may  have  difficulty  under¬ 
standing  the  rule  that  involves  placing  commas  before 
co-ordinating  conjunctions  between  clauses  of  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  To  those  who  have  forgotten  the 
terminology  of  grammar,  the  rnle  is  almost  meaning¬ 
less,  since  they  don’t  understand  “conjunction,” 
“clause,”  or  “compound  sentence.”  Most  students,  how¬ 
ever,  do  recognize  a  complete  thought. 

.■\fter  comparing  Illustrative  Sentence  No.  1:  “He 


“clause”  or  “compound  sentence.”  Of  course,  it’s  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  background  knowledge  of  English, 
but  he  can  learn  to  punctuate  (piite  w'ell  by  using 
this  \isual  practice.  The  picture  tends  to  stick  in  his 
memory  long  after  he’s  forgotten  the  proper  rule. 

Here’s  one  way  of  using  these  Visual  Punctuation 
materials  that  has  proved  successfnl.  The  student  is 
gi\t‘n  sheets  A  and  B  (.see  below).  The  teacher  dis¬ 
cusses  the  punctuation  of  .sentences  similar  to  Illustra¬ 
tive  Sentence  No.  1  on  sheet  She  then  says  to  the 
class,  “Let’s  make  np  sentences  of  our  own,  to  show 
that  we  understand  how  to  punctuate.  I’ll  write  mine 
«)n  the  board;  you  write  yotirs  on  sheet  R.”  After  the 
students  have  composed  their  own  illustrative  sen¬ 
tences,  they’re  ready  for  sheet  C,  which  is  exactly  like 
sheet  B  except  that  it  has  no  punctuation. 


iVISUAL  PUNCTUATION  PRACTICE  SHEETS^ 


Sheet  A 

1.  He  had  to  write  the  letter,  for 
his  secretary  had  gone. 


Sheet  B 


comolete  thought 


and/or/but/f or 


2.  She  will  choose  the  best  possible 
job;  she  may  not  take  the  first  offer. 


complete  thought 


3.  The  request  for  help  is  urgent  ; 
hence  we  have  decided  to  place  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  paper. 

4.  If  you  work  hard  in  school,  you 
will  prepare  yourself  for  a  good  secre¬ 
tarial  position. 


complete  thought 


; however , /then. 


complete  thought 

4.  If  (Unless/As/When). 

complete  thought 
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5.  Thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  people  are  good  receptionists. 

Thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  people,  these  people  are  good  re¬ 
ceptionists. 

We  publish  three  school  papers: 

The  Business  Bulletin.  Business  Eti¬ 
quette.  and  Annual  Activities. 

6.  You,  Mr.  Brown,  will  be  the  one 
chosen  to  lead  us. 

Mr.  Brown,  you  should  be  the  one 
to  lead  us. 

You  should  be  the  first  to  lead 
us,  Mr.  Brown. 

7.  My  daughter  Anne  traveled  to  Maine. 

The  cashier,  Mr.  Smith,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  report. 

8.  This  magazine,  which  is  published 
every  month,  is  a  fine  publication. 

Robert  Hardy,  who  has  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  business,  discussed  the 
problem. 

There  is  no  position  that  is  more 
interesting  than  secretarial  work. 

Students  who  are  industrious  re¬ 
ceive  high  recommendations. 

9.  The  contract  will  not,  therefore, 
be  mailed  to  you. 


5.  - , _  ,  and 

spnes 


senes  first  coTiolete  thought 


•'omplete  thought  series  last 


6 .  , _ 

direct  aridress 


'lirert  address 


direct  address 

7. 

one  word  m  apposition 


more  than  one  word  in  apposition 

8.  ,  which  _ 

nonessential  clause 

_ ,  who  .  _ _ _ 

nonessential  clause 

_ _  that  _ _ 

essential  clause 

_  who _ 

essential  clause 

9.  _ however, _ 

one  complete  thought 


10.  He  paid  the  usual  discount,  name¬ 
ly,  2  per  cent. 

We  tried  to  stress  the  point  ; 
namely,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
know  how  to  spell. 

Three  job  qualifications  are; 
namely,  careful  selection,  wide  diversi¬ 
fication,  expert  supervision. 

11.  Come  to  eat,  Henry. 

12.  William  Kelly,  of  Seattle,  is  a 
business  educator. 

13.  Modifying  our  plans  according  to 
the  size  of  the  city,  we  put  on  several 
summer  campaigns. 

14.  She  lived  at  1722  Harvard  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  1947. 

So  far.  May  7,  1957,  is  the  date. 

15.  She  started  the  phonograph  and 
took  the  dictation  from  the  machine. 

16.  She  had  a  dependable,  responsible 
attitude  towards  her  work. 

She  is  a  clever  young  woman. 

17.  The  interviewer  asked,  "How  fast 
do  you  take  dictation?" 

"Miss  Allen,"  he  said,  "you  are 
well  prepared  for  the  job." 


10.  _ ,  namely,  _ 

apposition 

_ _ ,  namely,  _ 

complete  thought 

_  ,  namely,  _ ,  _ ,  _ 

series 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


to  prevent  misreading 


address  with  "of" 


verbal  in  introductory  phrase 


.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
,  May  7,  1957,  _ 


subject 


_ _ _  and 

verb 


verb 


adjective  (no  "and")  adjective 

adjective  adjective  noun 

»  • 

»  - — —  —  -  -  -  -  _ _ . 
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TEACHING 


Fourth  of  Four  Parts 


THE 


‘EXTRAS’ 


Show  students  the  tricks  they’ll  need  to  know  to  solve  on-the-job  problems 


Jo,  OUR  FORMER  STUDENT, 
has  learned  that  the  most  difficult 
part  of  letter  writing  is  the  problem 
of  transcribing.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  get 
the  boss’  words  down,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  transcribe  them. 

The  first  problem  that  she  faces  is 
that  of  choosing  the  stationery  to  be 
used  and  determining  the  number  of 
carbons.  Many  firms  nowadays  have 
more  than  one  grade  of  letterhead 
paper.  Sometimes  “Grade  A”  is  re- 
st'rved  for  top  executives,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  resetA'ed  for  top  customers 
— tliose  whom  it  is  desirable  to  im¬ 
press.  Jo  must  learn  to  recognize  not 
only  which  paper  is  which  by  its 
weight  and  feel,  but  also  what  situ¬ 
ations  call  for  Grade  A  paper  and 
which  cases  call  for  the  regular  letter¬ 
head.  In  addition,  she  must  learn 
when  to  use  the  interoffice  paper  that 
almost  all  compajiies  use  today.  She 
learns  that  this  is  a  standardized  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  it  differs  in  almost  ever)’ 
office.  For  example,  she  discovers  that 
in  her  company  interoffice  paper  is 
us(‘d  when  she  writes  to  anyone  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firm.  In  another  office, 
interoffice  paper  may  be  used  when 
writing  to  any  location  owned  nr 
leased  hy  the  company. 

Jo  has  also  learned,  though  she  may 
already  have  touched  on  this  in  school, 
to  set  her  margins  and  to  space  down 
from  the  top  of  the  letterhead  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  shorthand  notes 
that  she  has  written.  She  learned  in 
school  that  about  12.'5  words  w'as  the 
longest  “short  letter”  that  could  be 
written  w’ith  a  4-inch  writing  line; 
and  so  she  has  generalized  that  a 
letter  of  about  12.5  words  occupies  a 
column  and  a  quarter  in  her  notebook 


if  her  notes  are  small.  She’s  also 
learned  that  the  longest  letter  that  can 
be  written  on  one  page  is  225  words 
with  pica  type  and  275  with  elite;  and 
she  has  found  that  this  occupies  a 
certain  amount  of  space  in  her  note- 
hook.  She  has  also  learned  how’  miich 
shorthand  will  necessitate  a  two-page 
letter,  so  that  she  can  look  at  her 
notes  and  determine  the  letter-place¬ 
ment  .setup  very  rapidly. 

Jo  knows  the  letter-stvle  preference 
of  her  boss  and  the  forms  that  the 
company  has  statidardized.  There  is 
no  problem  of  picking  out  which  of 
several  letter  styles  is  appropriate.  She 
types  the  date  in  relation  to  the  letter¬ 
head,  rather  than  12  spaces  down 
from  the  top  of  the  page,  .\nother 
trick  of  the  trade  she  has  learned  is 
that  dates  in  months  that  have  few 
letters  look  very  niee  if  they  are 
centered  under  the  “i”  in  Ghicago 
(her  firm’s  headquarters).  If  the  date 
is  in  the  months  between  September 
and  February,  she  knows  that  it  must 
be  eejiten’d  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
“G”  in  Ghicago.  So,  in  writing  the 
date,  she  doesn’t  center  her  carriage 
and  backspace  for  each  letter,  num- 
bcT,  and  space;  she  mc-rely  moves  the 
carriage  to  the  proper  spot  and  starts 
typing. 

Jo’s  lU’xt  prohlc’in  is  caused  by  the 
way  her  boss  dictates  inside  addresses. 
Dictators  are  rarely  consistent  in  this 
matter.  Only  40  pcT  cent  will  dictate 
fairly  complete  inside  addrc‘.sses.  That 
means,  of  course,  tliat  Jo  has  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  names  and  addresses  of 
many  of  the  people  to  w’hom  .she 
w'rites  or  else  know  where  to  find  that 
information.  Her  boss  is  frequently 
inconsistent  in  dictating  inside  ad- 


dres.sc's;  he  provides  a  eomplete  ad¬ 
dress  in  one  letter  and  in  the  very 
next  simply  mentions  the  nickname  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

Jo  has  a  big  cpiestion  to  solve  here: 
How  much  of  an  inside  address  is 
needed?  She  finds  that  she  needs  to 
relearn  her  geography,  and  that  she 
nc’c'ds  to  learn  something  about  the 
fieople  to  whom  she  is  writing.  She 
learns  that  Marshall  Field  &  Gompany', 
though  located  in  a  large  city,  is  so 
well  know'n  that  the  city  name  and 
state  are  sufficient  to  get  the  letter  to 
where  it  l)elongs.  But  she  also  learns 
that  there  m.ay  be  two  John  W.  Smiths, 
even  in  a  small  town,  and  that  in  such 
a  case  a  street  address  is  absolutely 
es.sential.  She  has  leariu'd  that  the 
more  complete  the  address  is,  the 
(juicker  the  letter  gets  to  its  destina¬ 
tion.  She  is  kind  to  the  po.stal  clerks. 
She  alw'ays  uses  zone  nnmbers  when 
they  are  available.  Her  proldem  of 
where  to  look  for  an  omitted  address 
is  most  frecpiently  solvc'd  when  her 
boss  hands  the  previotis  correspond¬ 
ence  to  her  as  he  finishes  dictating 
each  letter.  She  does,  however,  have 
to  !ise  some  judgment  in  determining 
what  parts  of  a  very'  pretty  and  w'ell- 
decorated  letterhead  are  essential.  She 
learns  that  files  are  available  and  may 
be  referred  to;  that  telephone  direc¬ 
tories  and  business  reference  books 
may  provide  tJie  needed  data;  that 
accounts-re'ceivahle  ledgers  may  give 
her  the  information  she  wishes. 

Jo  also  learns  that  the  name  of  an 
iiulividual  or  a  company  should  be 
typed  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
the  correspondent  appears  to  prefer  it. 
Thiis,  if  the  C  B  Company’s  letters 
have  the  name  typed  C-B,  it  must  be 
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()1  all.  Slie  is  ri‘sp()iisil)l(.‘  lor  coriTct- 
iicss  in  tlie  body  of  the  letter.  This 
means  that  she  must  check  and  even 
correct  such  details  as: 

Names— this  includes  correct  spelling 
as  well  as  the  less  frecpient  error  of  a 
wrong  name.  The  dictator  who  dic¬ 
tated,  “Mr.  11.  \\ .  Smith,  Plymouth, 
Wisconsin.  Diar  Mr.  Plymouth,” 
merely  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Jo, 
of  coursr*,  ilocs  not  correct  these  errors 
during  the  dictation.  She  merely 
checks  them  for  correction  when  .she 
is  traiEscrihing. 

D.ates— she  makes  sure  that  she 
doesn’t  put  today’s  date  on  last  week’s 
invoice  or  purchase  order. 

Amoe'.ms— she  makes  sure  that  there 
are  no  transposed,  added,  or  missing 
numhcrs. 

NT:.MHEns— these  appear  on  purchase 
orders,  invoices,  contracts,  insuiance 
policies,  etc.  Jo  has  found  that  they 
are  to  he  t>pcd  the  way  they  were 
originally,  with  or  without  commas, 
with  or  without  spaces  after  the  let¬ 
ters,  with  or  witlamt  hyphens  after 
invoice  nurnhers. 

Pi'nctctatio.n— approximately  90  per 
cent  of  all  bosses  dictate  punctuation, 
mostly  the  period  or  paragraph.  (Only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  necessary 
punctuation  is  dictated,  and  5  per  cent 
or  more  is  incorrect.)  Jo  has  found 
that  she  has  to  assume  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  correctness  of  punctu¬ 
ation.  In  doing  so,  .she  has  run  up 
against  a  minor  problem.  Her  previous 
boss  thought  he  knew  all  there  was 
to  know  about  punctuation.  So,  Jo 
had  to  insert  or  delete  punctuation 
with  extreme  care,  and  only  in  places 
where  there  could  be  no  possible 
(Contiitucd  on  ptifi’e  S3) 


t\|)e(l  that  way  m  spite  ot  ttie  tact 
that  tlu*  typing  book  or  her  teacher 
insisted  that  the  only  correct  form  was 
(Ml.  If  a  man  signs  his  name  “C].  B. 
Norris,”  Jo  will  write  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Norris,  regardle.ss  of  the  knowledge 
that  his  name  is  Cecil  Benedict  Norris. 
To  do  other  than  to  follow  his  pref¬ 
erence  is  simply  to  show  discourtesy. 
Names  of  individuals  should  always 
be  preeedi'd  by  a  title  (except  per- 
hajrs  in  interoffice  communications). 
“.Mr.  ”  is  a  correct  title  for  almost  all 
men.  In  the  absence  of  specific  in¬ 
formation,  she  alwa\s  uses  that  form. 

Women  in  business  may  properly 
be  addressed  as  “Miss”  iu  the  absence 
of  specific  information  as  to  their  mari¬ 
tal  status.  For  the  niceties  of  correct 
titles,  Jo  consults  a  standard  reference. 


The  Salutation 

Jo’s  third  traicscription  problem  in¬ 
volves  the  salutation.  Bos.ses  usually 
dictate  about  75  per  cent  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  salutations,  but  some  of  the.se  are 
incorrect.  Jo  finds  that  she  has  to 
check  on  this  constantly.  If  her  bo.ss 
dictates  “Dear  United  States  Steel 
(.'ompany,”  he  merely  means,  “This 
is  the  start  of  the  letter;  you  fix  it  up 
correctly.”  The  salutation,  of  course, 
always  conforms  to  the  first  line  of  the 
inside  address.  The  type  of  error  that 
businessmen  most  frerjuentlv  make  in 
salutations  is  to  dictate  “Dear  Mr. 
Smith”  after  an  attention  line  when 
tlu‘  first  line  of  the  inside  address  was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Smith’s  company. 
Of  course,  Jo  changes  eitlier  the  salu¬ 
tation  to  “Gentlemen”  or  the  first  line 
of  the  inside  address  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  Manager. 

Jo’s  next  problem  is  the  hardest  one 


A  Series  of  Five  Articles 

/.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

bookkeeping 

classroom 

management 

How  to  organize  and  conduct  yonr  bookkeeping  class 

A  TEACHER’S  lesson  plans  may  indications  of  the  degree  to  whieh  the  as  possible  after  that  one  thing  has 

provide  for  every  lesson  phase  item  has  been  understood.  been  taught.  Some  refer  to  this  device 

from  apperception  to  application.  In  The  fact  that  a  student  submits  a  as  the  “daily  quiz,”  even  though  it  is 

the  execution  of  his  plans,  he  may  be  perfect  paper  as  a  result  of  working  not  given  every  day. 

following  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  c-o-operatively  in  class  or  as  a  result  This  type  of  <]uiz  is  generally, 

the  writers  of  pedagogy  te.xtbooks.  of  reference  to  the  text  or  notebook,  though  not  meessarily,  given  at  the 

He  may  be  teaching  in  the  mo.st  mod-  is  no  indication  that  he  has  learned  beginning  of  the  period,  to  start  the 

crn  classroom,  using  the  most  up-to-  the  work  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  work  “with  a  bang,”  and  to  discourage 

date  textbook,  and  availing  himself  of  handle  it  independently,  without  as-  straggling  into  class.  One  method  is 

copious  audio-visual  aids.  But— are  his  sistance  from  teacher,  parent,  fellow  to  distribute  small  slips  of  paper,  on 

students  learning?  To  amswer  this  student,  te.xtbook,  notebook— or  neigh-  which  .students  are  to  answer  the  one 

question,  a  testing  program  becomes  bor’s  liomework  paper.  question  that  is  placed  on  the  chalk- 

an  integral  part  of  the  total  teaching  The  reader  may  well  ask,  “What  is  board.  Those  who  finish  quickly  bring 

program.  meant  by  frc(fncnt  testing?”  The  an-  their  woik  to  the  desk;  all  otlier  papers 

Testing  is  the  equivalent  of  taking  swer  is:  often  enough  to  know  objec-  are  pa.ssed  forward  on  signal.  The 

stock— as  the  basis  for  further  explora-  tively  and  concretely  how  students  are  class  then  goes  over  the  answer  speed- 

tion  in  a  new  field  of  experience.  progressing.  However,  testing  should  ily.  A  rating  of  10  or  0  is  assigned. 

When  the  results  point  up  areas  in  not  become  such  a  fetish  with  the  Only  the  lO’s  are  recorded  by  the 

which  learning  is  erroneous,  fragment-  teacher  that  the  student  comes  to  feel  teacher;  the  O’s  are  ignored, 
ary,  or  ineomplete,  both  student  and  that  he  is  entering  the  bookkeeping  .Another  way  to  conduct  this  quiz 

teacher  can  begin  purpo.sefully  to  re-  classroom  only  to  b(‘  testr'd  and  given  is  to  have  all  students  retain  their 

inforce  the  knowledges  and  skills  in-  a  grade.  T«-sting  is  not  .in  end  in  it-  papers  (to  avoid  disturbances);  have 

volved.  Instead  of  feeling  fear,  the  self,  but  a  means  to  an  end-growth  the  entire  class  stop  work  on  signal; 

student  approaches  his  work  in  a  spirit  in  students’  bookkeepinu  knowledges  have  students  exchange  papers,  obtain 

of  co-operative  analysis,  with  a  view  and  skills.  the  correct  answ-er,  and  rate  their 

toward  eliminating  impedimi'iits  to  We  shall  consider  four  t\pes  of  neighbors’  work;  and  collect  only  the 

future  learning.  tests:  (1)  the  “slip”  te.st,  (2)  the  papers  that  receive  perfect  lO’s. 

How  can  a  philosophy  of  this  kind  unit  test,  (3)  the  practiee-.set  test,  and  After  the  correct  answer  has  been 

be  put  into  practice?  The  an.swer  is:  (4)  the  term-review  test.  agreed  on  and  written  on  the  chalk- 

through  frequent  testing.  In  a  sense,  board,  any  student  is  at  liberty  to 

the  teacher’s  questions,  the  written  Slip  Test.  The  slip  test  is  a  short,  enter  both  question  and  answer  into 

classwork,  and  the  homework  are  all  speedy  quiz  that  can  be  given  fre-  his  notebook  for  individual  study, 

forms  of  testing.  But  the  oral  responses  quently.  It  is  predicated  on  the  as-  A  test  of  this  kind  reveals  the  ex- 

offered  when  a  specific  knowledge  or  sumption  that,  if  we  teach  one  thing  tent  of  daily  learning.  Any  item  that 

skill  is  being  taught,  or  the  WTitten  at  a  time,  we  can— and  should— fe.vf  elicits  a  poor  response  on  one  day’s 

responses  given  when  a  new  specific  on  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  the  slip  test  may  well  serve  as  the  basis 

is  first  being  practiced,  are  not  fair  best  time  to  do  such  testing  is  as  soon  for  the  following  day’s  quiz. 
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5.  SETTING  UP  A  TESTING  PROGRAM 


are  generally  available  at  nominal 
cost.  Being  objective  in  nature,  their 
marking  can  be  turned  over  to  a  re¬ 
liable  student  secretary. 

The  teacher  who  deviates  from  the 
^cope  and  sequence  of  the  textbook 
may  find  that  the  printed  objective 
tests  will  not  suit  his  purposes  too 
readily.  This  teacher  can  always  resort 
to  self-devised  unit  tests,  kor  that 
matter,  even  the  teacher  who  follows 
the  sequence  of  the  textbook  may  find 
the  homemade  unit  test  a  measuring 
rod  that  reveals  more  readily  his  own 
points  ol  emphasis  in  instruction,  or 
that  reflects  student  or  community 
needs  more  favorably.  The  devising 
of  sneb  tests  can  be  lots  of  fnn  for  thi* 
creative  teacher. 

Unit  tests  can  be  of  twet  kinds.  One 
type  is  cumulative  in  nature,  covering 
a  fair  sampling  of  everything  taken 
up  tbus  far  in  the  term— including,  of 
conrsi-,  the  work  of  the  current  unit, 
riie  second  t\pc  is  based  exclusively 
on  a  current  unit.  The  devisers  of  the 
first  type  of  test  feel  that  since  book- 
kee*ping  is  cumulative  in  nature,  wc 
should  test  for  both  retention  of  earlier 
work  anrl  mastery  of  new  work.  The 
exponents  of  the  second  type  of  test 
fi'cl  that  in  order  to  measure  the  dc 
gree  of  learning  in  a  given  unit,  wc 
should  confine  the  test  (juestions  to 
the  work  of  the  unit.  Otherwise,  they 
claim,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to 
learn  nothing— or  to  be  absent— for  an 
entire  week  or  two  and  still  “get  by’ 
with  a  pa.ssing  grade  on  the  test,  on 
the  .strength  of  his  earlier  knowledge. 
The  answer  probably  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two.  in  a  test  that  has  a 
fair  sampling  of  earlier  work  and  a 
heavy  concentration  of  the  new. 

Regardless  of  the  point  of  view  of 
its  framer,  the  ideally  constructed  unit 
test  meets  these  criteria; 

•  It  measures  tlie  acquisition  of  the 
specific  knowledges  and  skills  that 
were  the  goals  of  instruction  in  the 
unit  just  comph’ted. 

•  It  is  diagnostic  in  nature,  reveal¬ 
ing  specific  errors  speedily. 

•  Insofar  as  possible,  one  entry  or 
sum  is  not  dependent  on  previous 
items  entered  by  the  .students. 

•  It  lends  itself  to  ea.sy  marking. 

r  me  can  be  saved  by  having  the 

test  duplicated  and  counted  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  distribution  by  row's  in  the 
class.  Checking  for  accuracy,  clarity, 
and  “solvability”  before  the  test  is 


The  use  of  the  daily  quiz  need  not 
necessarily  be  confined  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  (juiz  of  this  kind  is  appropriate  at 
any  time  during  the  lesson.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  teacher’s  intro¬ 
ducing  a  (puz  immediately  after  the 
Ics.son  summary  with  some  such  re¬ 
mark  as,  “We’ve  just  learned  the  entry 
tor  the  withdrawal  of  merchandise  by 
the  proprietor.  Now  let’s  see  how  icf’ll 
wc  learned  it.” 

test  of  this  kind  has  many  uses. 

It  can  be  devot(*d  to  one  entry',  one 
.malysis,  an  arithmetical  computation, 
or  the  writing  ol  a  bnsiiu'ss  paper.  Its 
advantage  lies  in  keeping  students 
alert  by  means  of  a  systematic,  speedy, 
and  easily  rated  checkup.  It  measures 
the  cflectivene.ss  of  teaching  effort 
while  there  is  time  for  remedial  in¬ 
struction,  hi  fore  inadccpiate  learning 
serves  as  a  basis  for  fnrlhcr  inadequate 
learning.  And,  let  us  not  overlook  one 
further  value:  the  daily  quiz  instills 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  students 
who  expcrienc*'  success  and  achieve¬ 
ment— and  there  are  any  number  of 
students  who  net'd  concrete  evidence 
to  convince  tlu'rnselves  that  they  are 
mastering  the  work.  Such  evidence 
serxes  as  motivation  for  continued 
effort. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
slip  test  has  distinct  limitations, 
rhongh  it  shows  which  students  are 
Ic.uning  their  work  on  a  daily  basis, 
it  fails  to  recognize  the  basic  truth 
that  some  students  learn  new  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skill  only  after  several  days 
of  contact  with  them.  Furthermore, 
the  daily  (piiz  is  indicative  of  imme- 
rliatc  learning,  not  of  long-range  resid¬ 
ual  learning.  There  are  students  who 
know  .something  perfectly  the  day  it 
is  taught,  and  the  following  day.  But 
they  forget  it  cornph-tely  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  two.  Such  students 
have  an  impressive  array  of  lO’s  on 
record  for  the  slip  tests;  the  record 
does  not  reveal  whether  or  not  they 
still  retain  their  knowledge. 


duplicated  w  ill  avoid  unnecessary  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  students,  undue 
cmbarra.ssmcnt  to  the  teacher,  and 
unmitigated  waste  of  time  and  effort 
by  t'very  body.  The  u.se  of  round  num¬ 
bers  will  facilitate  matters.  Other 
helpful  pointers  are;  double  spacing 
to  avoid  errors  attributable  to  hastx 
reading  by  an  erratic  eye,  the  use  of 
a  series  of  dots  on  a  trial  balance  to 
relate  an  amount  to  its  account  title, 
and  skipping  a  line  after  every  five 
items  on  the  trial  balance.  These  pre¬ 
cautions  should  eliminate,  or  at  least 
reduce,  errors  attributable  to  poor 
reading  habits. 

The  test  should  be  announced  in 
advance.  No  significant  educational 


Unit  Test.  A  series  of  unit  tests 
can  counteract  the  shortcomings  of 
slip  tests.  Unit  tests  are  adminrstered 
on  the  completion  of  a  unit  of  work- 
in  other  words,  at  five-  to  ten-lesson 
intervals. 

Printed  objective  tests,  covering 
units  of  work  completed,  accompany 
various  publishers’  textbooks.  These 
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purpose  is  served  by  “springing”  a 
test  on  the  class;  in  fact,  such  surprise 
attacks  violate  all  principles  of  mental 
hygiene.  A  review  lesson  a  day  before 
the  test  is  highly  desirable.  The  test 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  require 
no  more  than  twenty  minutes  for  its 
administration.  This  would  allow  for 
going  over  difficult  questions  after¬ 
wards,  or  for  exchanging  papers  for 
instant  marking  by  classmates,  or  for 
lannehing  into  a  new  topie  during  the 
second  part  of  the  period. 

.\s  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  not  to 
go  over  a  test  in  great  detail  until  the 
papers  have  been  marked  and  re¬ 
turned;  otherwise,  too  much  time  will 
Ire  lost.  Incidentally,  the  teacher  who 
has  two  classes  of  the  same  grade  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  have  two 
forms  of  the  same  test  at  his  disposal, 
particularly  in  cases  where  tlie  two 
classes  do  not  meet  in  consecutive 
periods. 

The  testing  program  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  papers  are  marked  and 
returned  as  soon  as  possible,  prefer¬ 
ably  during  the  next  class  meeting. 
In  addition  to  having  students  ex¬ 
change  papers,  the  teacher  can  make 
use  of  student  assistants.  If  an  entire 
set  entails  too  much  work  for  any 
one  deputy,  the  load  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  two  or  three  student 
secretaries. 

The  teacher  should  sometimes  mark 
papers  himself.  W’e  tend  to  be  so  de¬ 
dicated  to  “delegation  of  duties”  and 
“student  participation”  that  we  forget 
abotit  the  insights  to  be  gained  from 
the  marking  of  a  set  of  papers.  By 
making  such  an  effort,  we  come  to 
know  firsthand  the  specific  errors 
made  by  the  students,  the  weaknesses 
in  the  test  itself,  and  the  limitations 
ol  our  syllabus— not  to  mention  the 
specific  knowledges  and  skills  that  our 
earnest  efforts  failed  to  convey.  Simply 
inspecting  a  set  marked  by  others  fails 
to  disclose  these  things. 

V\  hen  the  marks  are  entered,  the 
column  should  he  identified  appropri¬ 
ately.  Mere  numerical  ratings  are  not 
significant,  knowing  that  Jane  did 
poorly  on  the  “second”  test  is  not  so 
helpful  as  know  ing  that  she  did  poorly 
on  the  Interest-Income  test. 

After  a  unit  test  has  been  returned, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  remedial  instruc- 
tion-by  pairing  slow  students  with 
bright  ones,  by  group  instruction  in 
class,  or  by  out-of-class  tutoring.  The 
teacher  should  be  quick  to  discern 
progress  made  by  any  student,  even 
to  the  point  of  announcing  publicly. 


“I’m  glad  to  see,  Naomi,  that  you  got 
the  correct  entry  for  the  credit  me¬ 
morandum  this  time.” 

Practice-Set  Test.  The  practice 
set  has  many  advantages.  It  presents 
the  students  with  a  running  account 
of  a  business’  day-by-day  transactions. 
It  calls  into  play  the  various  business 
papers,  the  several  journals,  and  the 
numerous  accounts— all  in  an  integrat¬ 
ing  situation.  In  its  most  advanced 
form,  it  calls  on  students  to  journalize 
from  incoming  papers,  to  post,  and  to 
prepare  outgoing  business  papers  on 
the  basis  of  information  in  the  aeeount 
books. 

Practice  on  the  part  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  student  results  in  much  meaning¬ 
ful  learning.  Unfortunately,  however, 
not  all  students  can  be  called  eousei- 
entious.  W’e  find  students  who  are, 
to  a  grr-ater  or  lesser  degree,  either 
unaware  of  the  philosoph)  underlying 
the  usi'  of  a  practice  set  or  iiidilferent 
to  it.  Instead  of  learning  to  do  by 
doing,  they  choose  the  dubious  meth¬ 
od  of  learning  to  do  by  copying.  This 
is  the  charitable  view;  a  more  brutal 
—and  probably  mori-  candid— one  is 
that  they  copy  with  little  regard  to 
whether  or  not  learning  results.  Then 
again,  some  students  dawdle  and  per¬ 
mit  the  work  to  pile  up  when  they 
know  that  the  set  will  not  be  col¬ 
lected  for  some  time. 

To  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
of  practice  sets  and  overcome  their 
dangers,  we  can  give  tests  based  on 
the  entries  made  by  the  students  in 
their  work  on  tlie  sets.  Such  tests  are 
of  two  types.  The  first  is  a  short,  in¬ 
tensive  quiz,  calling  for  answers  to 
factual  questions  based  on  the  most 
recent  work  assigned  on  a  set.  The 
second  type  is  somewhat  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  generally  embraces  interpre¬ 
tive  (juestions  that  call  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  events  behi!)d  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  procedures  behind 
entries.  The  practice  set  submitted 
by  a  student  measures  the  quantittj  of 
work  done;  the  practice-set  test  meas¬ 
ures  the  (iiialitij  of  learning. 

Term-Review  Test.  .\fte‘r  the 
semester’s  work  and  belore  the  uni¬ 
form  departmental  examination  (gen¬ 
erally  called  the  final  examination),  a 
ti“rm-review  test  is  in  order.  Students 
will  welcome  it  if  it  is  properly  moti¬ 
vated.  To  be  most  effective,  a  test 
of  this  kind  should  come  sufficiently 
ahead  of  the  formal  examinations  to 
allow  for  several  days  of  painstaking 


reviews  and  special  drills  on  weak¬ 
nesses  that  it  reveals. 

The  test  can  consist  of  several  parts 
—covering  theory,  analysis,  entry  work, 
and  preparation  of  financial  state¬ 
ments.  Each  part  can  be  given  for 
several  minutes  of  several  successive 
days,  or  all  can  be  given  in  one  class 
period.  The  items  sho\iId  be  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  should  be  on  several  levels 
of  difficulty,  and  should  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  total  work  of  the  grade. 

In  our  eagerness  to  impress  students 
with  the  need  for  being  ready  to  tackle 
the  few'  difficult  items  that  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  schoolw'ide  final  examina¬ 
tions,  we  should  not  forget  good 
psychology.  The  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  solving  several 
transactions  of  only  average  difficulty 
helps  students  to  approach  the  more 
difficult  transactions  with  relative  se¬ 
renity  and  to  read  them  carelully. 

.\  satisfactory  grade  on  this  test, 
which  is  a  prefinal  examination,  buoys 
up  the  students  for  the  ordeal  ahead 
—the  formal  final  examination.  A  poor 
grade  discourages  them  unnecessarily 
and  prevents  them  from  putting  theii 
best  foot  forward. 

These  observations  apply  eriually 
to  those  schools  where  mitl-terin  ex¬ 
aminations  are  given  instead  of  finals. 

A  Warning.  The  reader  should 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  all  that  has 
lM?en  said  here  about  testing.  The 
purposes  of  attending  school  are 
many;  but,  surely,  being  tested  is  not 
one  of  them.  Testing  is  only  a  tool 
that  can  be  used  effectively  or  abused 
abominably.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
teacher’s  skill,  judgment,  and  common 
sense  are  his  best  guides  to  the  fre- 
(piency  and  nature  of  his  tests. 

One  additional  thought  on  the 
teacher-student  relationship  as  regards 
testing:  The  time  and  effort  that  go 
into  a  testing  program  are  largelj- 
wasted  if  they  engender  fear  or  con¬ 
tempt.  A  test  should  be  approached 
as  a  chalh'iige,  as  much  as  is  the 
solving  of  a  crossword  puzzle.  The 
return  of  papers  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  sympathetic  understanding, 
in  the  spirit  of  sharing  in  a  joint  un¬ 
dertaking.  In  this  way,  we  may  hope 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  dread  that 
characteii/.es  the  taking  of  tests.  And 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves:  as  long 
as  tension  prevails  during  any  part 
of  the  student’s  school  day,  school  is 
not  the  happy  place  that  education 
publicists  claim  it  to  be. 

{This  artirU’  concludes  the  series.) 
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"EXTRAS"  IN  TRANSCRIPTION 

( fnim  ptific  29) 

armiincnt.  But  her  lueseiit  Boss  is  the 
kind  that  “leaves  it  up  to  you”— Jo 
must  really  eheck  all  puiictuatiou  and 
assume  eomplete  responsibility.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  there  aren’t  too 
many  situations  in  writing  on  the  job 
that  retjuire  puuetuatiou.  More  than 
bO  jier  eeiit  of  the  puuetuatiou  in 
business  letters  involves: 

•  Puuetuation  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tenee. 

•  Puuetuation  at  the  end  of  a  clause, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and 
with  an  adverbial  phrase  or  quotes. 

•  Punctuation  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence. 

Jo  has  learned  about  tlu'se  three 
eases.  W  hen  she  runs  up  against  diffi¬ 
cult  puuetuatiou  problems,  she  turns 
to  her  stenographer’s  manual  or  to  a 
standard  reference  book,  both  of 
whieli  she  keeps  in  her  desk  at  all 
times.  Thus,  she  has  the  solution- 
cither  in  her  mind  or  in  her  books - 
to  all  the  tricks  of  punctuation. 
(biAMM AH— this  is  the  final  detail  Jo 
must  cheek  for  eorreetuess.  There  are 
really  few  intentional  grammatical 
errors.  Oeeasionallv,  her  boss  wants 
to  be  slightly  ungrammatical  or  eol- 
loipiial  because  he  wants  to  put  him¬ 
self  on  the  same  plane  as  the  reader. 
Jo  has  learned  not  to  interfere  in  such 
eases  and  generally  to  correct  only 
the  most  obvious  grammatical  errors. 

Jo’s  next  problem  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple.  It  consists  of  typing  the  last  lines 
of  a  letter— the  complimentary  clo.se, 
signature  lines,  and  identification  ini¬ 
tials.  This  isn’t  too  tough  a  jiroblem 
because,  for  the  most  part,  these 
elements  are  standard.  Cenerally, 
when  the  l(>tter  is  started  “Dear  Mr.,’’ 
the  salutation  is  oik*  of  the  “sincerely” 
phras(‘s.  W  hen  the  salutation  is  “De  ar” 
plus  a  first  name  or  nickname,  the 
complimentary  close  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  one  f)f  the  “cordial”  ones.  If  the 
salutation  is  “(’.entlemen,”  the  eom- 
jilimentary  close  is  most  likely  to  be 
“Yours  truly”— von  are  seldom  cordial 
with  a  corporation.  Since  most  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  is  addressed  to 
individuals,  the  “Sineercly’s”  arc  most 
fre(|ueutly  used. 

Jo  has  learned  that,  just  as  with  the 
dictation  of  salutation  and  inside  ad¬ 
dress,  the  words  that  a  dictator  closes 
with  fre(juently  mean  only  “that  is 
the  end  of  this  letter;  finish  it  as  it 
should  be  done.”  Jo  follows  tJie  stand¬ 
ard  procedure  with  the  typed  signa- 


"Let's  start  the  new  year  right"  is  a 

phrase  familiar  to  each  of  us.  The  same  .saying  may  have  particul.ir  signifi¬ 
cance  when  applied  to  teaching  shorthand.  .\t  this  time  of  the  year,  after 
vacations,  we  nuiy  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  give  our  shorthand  classes 
that  “new  look”— a  change  of  procedure  for  the  next  semester, 

.Shorthand  is  and  can  be  presented  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
in  the  business  program;  but  teachers  imrst  see  to  it  that  an  occasional 
change  of  routine  fires  our  budding  “stenos”  with  new  desire  to  pursue 
their  study  of  shorthand.  Did  you  watch  the  cjuarterback  of  your  football 
team  this  fall?  If  he  was  good,  he  called  for  a  variety  of  plays— one  through 
the  line,  another  annmd  the  end,  then  one  through  the  air— until  he  hit  on 
the  proper  scoring  combination.  The  same  bit  of  ma.stermiuding  has  a 
definite  place  in  our  shorthand  classroom. 

Many  teachers  favor  keeiiiug  their  .shorthatid  students  guessing,  a  little 
“off  balance”  as  to  what  they  can  t'xpect  in  the  next  day’s  classroom.  Such 
a  plan  keeps  stmh-nts  just  a  bit  on  edge,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  alert  in 
their  study  of  the  principles  of  shorthand. 

How  is  this  possible,  you  may  a.sk.  Let  us  consider  a  few  sugge.stions  that 
have  been  tested  with  great  success. 

.Suppose  we  start  with  Monday’s  suggested  procedure.  W’e  might  begin 
the  shorthand  class— beginning  or  advanced— with  a  rapid-fire  reading  drill 
from  the  j)late  material  under  consideration.  The  period  could  then  taper  off 
into  the  normal  channel  of  presenting  the  theory  for  the  particular  lesson 
assigned. 

“Operation  l  uesday”  might  get  under  way  with  the  dictation  of  a  simide 
li.st  of  representative  words  from  the  assignment. 

W’ednesday’s  introduction  could  consist  of  a  short,  simple  exercise  in 
transcribing  a  lettr'r  from  the  notes  that  were  written  outside  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  class  peritxl.  If  typewriters  are  available,  this  exercise  could  be  made 
into  a  continuing  contest  throtighout  the  year. 

On  Thursday,  brief-form  and  phrase  exercises,  in  the  form  of  student- 
composed  sent(*nct's  and  paragraphs,  would  add  a  great  deal  of  zest  to  the 
beginning  of  the  season. 

.Already  up  to  Friday,  we  have  not  bi  gun  to  exhaust  the  vast  variety  of 
“change  of  jiaee”  teaching  devices  that  are  available.  A  challenging  dicta- 
tiou-type  opening  might  be  just  the  thing  for  this  last  day  of  the  week.  Such 
a  drill  could  be  scaled  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  every  member  of 
the  class,  merely  by  beginning  the  dictation  at  a  low  enough  speed  to  cover 
the  slowest  writers.  This  speed  should  then  be  gradually  stepped  up  so  that 
the  tempo  becomes  that  of  an  “elimination  contest”  that  will  challenge  the 
writing  prowess  of  every  speed  demon  in  your  classroom.  Some  may  even  look 
forward  to  such  weekly  competition. 


While  it  is  recognized  that  reading,  writing,  and  transcribing  exercises 
;  are  basic  to  the  building  of  shorthand  speed,  it  also  stands  to  reason  that  the 

'  introduction  of  different  daily  routines  will  add  a  change  of  scenery  that 

will  give  your  future  secretaries  that  little  extra  lift  they  sometimes  need, 
j  Moreover,  it  keeps  them  bubbling  over  with  that  “I-want-to-come-back” 

>1  feeling  for  the  next  period  of  instruction. 

Remember,  alwavs,  that  your  own  pet  gimmicks  can  and  do  play  an  im- 
,  portant  part  in  enlivening  your  shorthand  classroom.  You  good  shorthand 

, .  teachers  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  your  students  to  introduce  every  possible 

teaching  device  at  your  command  to  make  the  experience  of  learning  short¬ 
hand  more  interesting,  enjoyable,  and  profitable  in  terms  of  better  and  more 
complete  job  competency. 
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Guest  speakers  may  contribute  a  great 
(leal  to  your  coiisuruer  classes,  for  thev  provide  a  change  of  pace  that  em¬ 
phasizes  and  adds  interest  to  yonr  own  presentation.  The  teacher  of  the  class 
may  he  able  to  explain  the  same  ideas  that  a  speaker  brings  to  the  classroom, 
hot  the  outsider  will  bring  with  him  the  fresliness  of  the  business  world  and 
will  he  looked  on  as  an  authority.  He  will  give  every  student  a  broader 
vision  of  the  commnnity  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the 
present  business  world. 

(iaining  such  a  new  friend  for  the  school  is  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
speaker  will  return  to  his  office  praising  the  school,  and  especially  the  class 
he  visited.  He  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  school 
in  training  our  youth.  A  student’s  vocational  decision  may  be  another  by¬ 
product  of  a  guest  speaker.  The  speaker  may  e\en  Ire  a  gcxrd  (contact  for  the 
students  when  they  complete  high  scho(;l. 

The  opportunities  for  guest  speakers  are  numerous.  Since  an  objective 
of  the  consumer-education  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  products 
and  ser\  ices  of  business  agencies  available  in  the  community,  why  don’t  we 
use  more  firsthand  sources?  Several  specific  examples  follow,  but  they  are 
only  suggestions.  The  possibilities  for  outside  speakers  are  unlimited  and 
depend  on  your  particular  community. 

Imurance  men  in  any  town  are  usually  willing  to  help  young  people  to 
understand  the  need  for  financial  protection.  Speakers  who  understand  the 
high  school  student’s  viewpoint  can  be  very  helpful  in  explaining  the  various 
kinds  of  insurance  and  their  purposes. 

Food-processing  plant  employees  can  illustrate  the  marketing  of  common 
products.  For  example,  understanding  the  problems  of  distribution  fosters 
an  appreciation  of  the  high  cost  of  some  food  items.  Even  small  towns  often 
have  a  poultry-prcK'cssing  plant  or  a  canning  factorx'. 

Retail  merchants  have  a  fund  of  information  on  products,  pricing,  and 
jiackaging.  They  are  professional  buyers,  in  contrast  to  the  amateur  con¬ 
sumer.  Asking  the  ht'lp  of  retailers  often  eliminates  outside  criticism  of  a 
consumer  eourse;  because  speakers  see  firsthand  what  the  course  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  accomplish— thev  are  a  part  of  it. 

Rankers  and  constimer-credit  representatives  w'elcome  the  opportunity  to 
('xjilain  their  services  to  young  consumers.  These  businessmen  often  have 
elaborate  visual  aids  to  use  when  explaining  their  duties. 

Clovernment  rtgene/es— such  as  the  Social  Security  .administration.  Internal 
Hevenue  Department,  Post  Office  Department,  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Justice  Department— send  out  individuals  experien<?<‘d  in  ex¬ 
plaining  their  department’s  services  to  the  consumer.  These  men  also  have 
exhibits  and  models  to  illustrate  their  talks. 


Contacts  for  outside  speakers  may  be  made  with  practically  any  busi¬ 
nessman  or  service  organization  in  your  community.  Inquiries  may  be 
directed  to  various  associations,  business  organizations,  and  government 
l)ureaus.  Such  recpiests  will  be  passed  on  to  the  proper  person  for  considera¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  amazed  how  anxious  many  agencies  are  to  help  an  edu¬ 
cation  program  such  as  yours.  Perhaps  the  best  beginning  would  be  to  let 
various  persons  in  the  community  know  what  kind  of  help  is  needed.  When 
the  offers  begin  to  appear,  they  can  be  reviewed  to  decide  on  the  best 
possible  speaker  for  the  occasion. 

follow-np  by  the  teacher  after  each  guest  speaker  is  important  to  re¬ 
emphasize  important  points  and  to  tie  in  the  speaker’s  comments  to  what 
the  class  has  Ix'cn  discussing.  Special  letters  of  thanks  by  the  students  are 
appreciated  by  the  persons  who  have  spoken  to  the  class. 


tuie  lines.  She  tvpes  the  company 
name  less  frecjuently,  because  that 
name  is  already  on  the  letterh«‘ad.  Jo 
insists  on  typing  the  name  of  hei 
dictator.  She  has  seen  so  many  ex- 
.nuples  o|  poor  handwriting  that  she 
extends  to  the  reader  the  courtesy  ol 
interpreting  her  boss’  illegible  .scrawl. 
She  also  helps  to  identifv  him  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  title  or  his  office.  She  follows 
procedure  in  idtMitifying  hersrdf  as  the 
transcriber  of  this  letter;  and,  above 
all,  she  types  an  index  of  enclosures 
and  sees  that  the  materials  are  en¬ 
closed. 

Jo’s  last  problem  concerns  typing 
the  (Mivelope.  She  has  learned  when 
an  interoffice  envelope  is  to  be  used. 
She  has  learned  how  to  place  the 
address  on  the  envelope  so  that  it  will 
be  easily  read  by  the  postal  clerks. 
She  types  the  .same  material  on  the 
envelope  that  she  has  typed  for  the 
inside  address;  she  has  done  this  so 
«»ften  it  is  routine,  almost  automatic. 

If  we  review  Jo’s  activities  in  taking 
and  transcribing  office  dictation,  one 
fact  stands  out— t/ie  most  difficult  and 
the  most  important  parts  of  her  share 
in  the  dictation  and  transcription 
process  occur  tehen  she  is  at  her  desk 
transcribiup,.  This  is  a  fact  that  has 
tremendous  significance  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  nu'ans  that  we  can  teach  how 
to  take  office  dictation  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  perhaps  three  or  four  les¬ 
sons.  .\nd  it  means  that  we  lU'cd  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  we  can  giving 
our  students  practice  in  transcribing 
that  dictation. 

(.’an  we  teach  all  this  in  school? 

Yes,  easily  once  we  find  the  time. 

I  believe  the  most  effective  way  to  do 
it  is  through  the  practice  .set.  Its  office- 
dictation  and  transcription  probU'ms 
put  students  as  nearly  in  an  office 
situation  as  it  is  possible  to  do  outside 
of  an  actual  business  office. 

Every  teacher  needs  to  take  into 
the  classroom  as  much  office  atmos¬ 
phere  and  office  procedure  as  can 
|)ossiblv  be  used  in  a  group-training 
situation.  Admittedly,  the  individual 
dictator  sitting  at  his  own  desk  and 
dictating  to  his  own  stenographer  pre¬ 
sents  problems  in  dictation  that  a 
teacher  cannot  present  to  thirty  or 
forty  students  in  a  cla.ssroom  situation. 
Nevertheless,  you  will  find  that  using 
the  office-practice  set  will  help  you  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  office 
dictation  and  transcription  that  con¬ 
front  the  beginmng  stenographic 
worker. 

(  This  article  concludes  the  series.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS  FOLLOWS  UP 

iContiitued  jrom  jxifie  /•/) 

.111(1  indicated  that  they  had  no 
plans  for  future  training.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  ranked  first  and 
N’oeational  Evening  School  second  in 
the  jdans  of  those  who  intench’d  to 
take  1  Hither  training. 

C.radiiates  found  typewriting  the 
most  valuahle  snhject  they  had 
studied.  When  respondents  were  ask(xl 
what  training  or  experience  tlu'v 
received  in  high  school  had  proved 
most  valuahle,  they  ranked  typewrit¬ 
ing  first,  office  training  second,  and 
shorthand  third.  Bookkeeping  was 
list(“d  hy  only  2  graduates  as  being 
most  important.  Subjects  listed  as 
being  next  most  valuable  were  (1) 
typewriting,  (2)  English,  and  (.3) 
shorthand. 

As  for  courses  that  graduates 
wished  they  had  taken  when  still  in 
high  school,  shorthand  ranked  first 
with  16  of  them  and  chemistry  and 
mathematics  next,  with  4  respondents 
mentioning  each. 

Many  graduates  were  not  yet  using 
all  the  business  training  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  high  school.  Of  the  6S  re¬ 
spondents  who  had  stndiVd  shorthand 
in  high  school,  only  32  reported  that 
they  had  any  need  for  it  in  their 
present  jobs.  Of  the  102  who  had 
studied  typewriting,  only  72  said  they 
had  any  lU'ed  for  it.  Of  the  76  who 
had  studied  bookkc'eping,  only  34 
needed  it;  and  of  the  120  who  had 
studied  office  machines,  only  71 
Decided  it. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  graduates 
were  married.  Nineteen  of  the  103 
rt'spondents  in  this  snrvc'y  indicated 
that  they  were  m.irried;  apparently 
they  were  still  working. 

Few  graduates  wanted  further  help 
from  the  schools  in  getting  a  job. 
Only  7)  of  the  5S  who  indicatc'd  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
present  jobs  wanted  further  help  from 
the  schools  in  finding  another  job. 

What  do  these  findings  mc'an?  It 
would  seem  that; 

•  Students  who  graduated  from  the 
business  departnuait  were  able  to  find 
jobs  very  (jiiickly.  Most  of  them  ob¬ 
tained  their  own  jobs. 

•  .\lthough  most  of  them  began 
working  at  a  salary  at  or  above  the 
market  rate  for  beginners,  substantial 
numbers  were  earning  Jess  than  the 
going  rate  for  beginners.  It  is  possible 
that  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  sought  help  from  the  schools. 
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i  Free  aids  from  business.  A  bulletin  for 

business  teachers  has  been  publislu'd  by  the  Foundation  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  its  program  of  planned  liaison  between  education  and 
business.  It  lists  many  free  teaching  aids,  such  as  bulletin-board  posters, 
office-style  dictation,  certificates,  educational  films,  methods  of  teaching, 
proofreading  exercises,  textbooks,  typing  copy,  and  office-experience  demon¬ 
strations.  To  receive  the  bulletin,  write  to  tbe  Foundation  for  Business 
Education,  Inc.,  50  East  78  Str('et,  \ew'  York  21,  New  York.  Request  that 
your  name  b(‘  placed  on  its  mailing  list. 

Communication  materials.  Here  are  four  new  bnjchures— “This  is  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric”  describes  Automatic  Electric  Company,  die  organization  that 
invented  and  pioneered  the  dial  telephone;  “An  American  Story”  is  a  review’ 
of  the  independent  telephone  industry’;  “Dial  Future”  describes  the  General 
Telephone  System;  “Just  As  the  Doctor  Looked  Inside”  is  a  brochure  on 
private  automatic-telephone  systems.  All  of  these  are  free  and  are  most  use- 
I  fill  in  a  communications  unit  in  general  business.  Address  your  request  to 
<  Automatic  Electric  (aimpany,  1033  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  7, 
Illinois. 


;;  Etiquette  rules.  For  a  readable  and  practical  guide  to  courteous  behavior 
in  everyday  situations,  send  for  Manners  for  Millions,  by  Sophie  C.  Hadida. 
g  This  is  one  of  the  books  in  the  Everyday  Handbook  Scries,  published  by 
r"  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York.  The  price 
X  is  $1.25. 

Cotton  story.  The  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Macon,  Georgia,  has 
prepared  a  fiee  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Cotton,”  that  gives  a  description  of 
7  cotton  on  its  long  and  interesting  journey  from  the  field  to  the  customer’s 
^  back.  Pictures  of  cotton  processing  as  it  is  done  by  various  machines  give 
a  clearer  idea  of  just  what  is  done  to  cotton  in  the  mill  to  make  it  useful  to 
mankind. 

Office  materials.  -Yn  excellent  source  of  office  practice  publications  is 
the  Bureau  of  Biisinc’ss  Manag(’ment,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  I’niversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  Four  useful  booklets 
are:  “Office  Work  Standards”  (35  cents);  “Selecting  Office  Workers”  (35 
cc'uts);  “Modernizing  Office  Procedures”  (35  cents);  and  “Using  Standards 
^  and  Incentive  Pay  in  the  Office,  a  Management  Case  Study”  (25  cents). 
Request  a  list  of  all  current  publications. 

Office-machines  kit.  Remington  Rand  has  released  a  new  office-machines 
kit  for  their  electric  adding  machine.  The  kit  contains  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ticienev,  an  adding-machine  instructor’s  guide,  exercises  for  a  ten-period 
J  adding-machine  course,  a  student’s  workbook,  and  a  student’s  manual. 

The  teacher’s  kit  (.\1047)  is  supplied  in  single  copies;  the  student’s  kit 
^  (.\1048)  is  supplied  in  the  quantity  needed.  Direct  your  request  to  Reming- 
i  ton  Rand,  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  465  Washington  Street, 

i  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 

Letter  evaluator.  Two  brochures  of  special  interest  to  business-cor¬ 
respondence  teachers  are  “Mead  Letter  Evaluator”  and  “Portfolio  of  Sales 
Letters.”  For  your  free  copies,  write  to  Frank  Gerhart,  Director  of  Advertis- 
^  ing.  Mead  Papers,  Inc.,  118  West  First  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio.  Also  request 
^  “The  Mead  Letter  Evaluator  Score  Sheet  for  Evaluating  Letters.” 
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rather  than  relied  on  their  own  efforts. 

•  .At  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  graduates  had 
ehanged  jobs— ehiefly  for  salary  rea¬ 
sons.  As  a  resnlt  of  both  job  ehanges 
and  on-the-job  promotions,  year-end 
salaries  averaged  eonsiderahly  higher 
than  at  the  beginning. 

•  With  two-thirds  of  the  graduates 
still  on  the  same  job  at  a  lime  when 
offiee  jobs  are  so  plentiful,  consider¬ 
able  job  satisfaction  would  seem  ap¬ 
parent.  Although  many  resjxmdents 
were  not  using  all  the  business  skills 
they  had  aerpiired  in  school  on  their 
persent  jobs,  this  shonld  not  l>e  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  that  the  skills 
are  of  no  value.- 'I'hey  may  have  been 
the  very  basis  on  which  the  job  was 
offered.  Ibidonbtedly  many  graduates 
are  still  on  entrance-level  jobs,  and,  as 
they  progress,  employers  plan  to  use 
these  higher-level  skills. 

•  Typewriting  and  offiee  practice 
were  the  most  valnahle  subjects  as 
graduates  looked  back  on  their  high 
school  earei-rs.  This  is  an  important 
finding  when  it  is  recognized  that,  in 
some  schools,  the  large  number  of 
office-training  classes  is  already  In-gin¬ 
ning  to  force  secretarial-practice  stu¬ 
dents  ont  of  a  complete  bnsiness-rna- 
ehines  experience.  The  shortage  of 
typewriters  in  some  schools,  too,  is 
keeping  shorthand  students  from  early 
and  continued  experience  in  transcrip¬ 
tion.  As  a  residt,  typewriting  skills 
suffer. 

•  The  schools  playi-d  only  a  small 
part  in  helping  these  graduates  gef 
their  initial  jobs-and  the  graduates 
did  not  want  school  lielp  in  finding 
jobs,  even  in  eases  where  they  were 
dissatisfied.  In  the  present  job  market, 
with  the  high  demand  for  offiee  work¬ 
ers,  this  lack  of  interest  in  .school 
help  is  of  little  eoneern.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  rednee  the  schools’  contacts  with 
employers.  These  contacts  are  valu¬ 
able  at  all  times,  both  in  building 
realistic  eurricida  and  in  placing  stu¬ 
dents  when  times  are  more  difficult. 
It  woidd  seem,  therefore,  that  teachers 
of  advanced  business  classes,  as  well 
as  counselors,  should  work  with  stu¬ 
dents  to  help  tlu-m  find  satisfying  jobs. 


Lnnon’s  .Note;  This  group  of  letters  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  based  on  eonimon  types 
of  business  eorrespondenee.  The  letters  are  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard 
words  and  may  be  dietated  at  any  speed  desired.  The  first  n  riter  is  rei/m  sting 
repair  sen  iee  on  a  home  appliance. 


5.  SERVICE  REQUEST 


Letters  1  and  3 

Inside  Address: 

Ke\el  Refrigerator  Company 
2  544  Oak  Road 
(dtieago,  Illinois 

Signature 
Carl  Simpson 


Letter  2 

Inside  Address: 
Carl  Simpson 
1413  Butler  Avenue 
Your  Cit> 

Signature 

Robert  Sanderson,  I’resident, 
Refrigeratr)r  Company 


Attention:  President,  Revel  Refrigerator  Company 

(ientlemeii:  For  several  months,  my  wife  has  been'  writing  to  the  local  distributor 
of  your  Revel  Refrigerator,  the  Jones  Appliance  Sales,  400-  Tenth  Street.  During 
this  time,  we  have  received  three  promises  that  a  serviceman  would  see  us,  hut 
lor  some  reason  the'*  serviceman  has  never  darkened  our  door. 

Frankly,  we  believe  this  is  not  the  kind  of  service  you  expect  of  your*  distribu¬ 
tors.  So,  I  am  writing  directly  to  you  to  get  some  action: 

Will  you  see  what  you  can  do?  (99) 


Dear  Mr.  Simpson:  Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  us  know  of  y«)ur  difficulties 
in  obtaining  service  «»n'  your  refrigerator. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  take  care  of  this  at  once.  You  will  hear  directly 
fnim  our'-  general  manager,  Mr.  R.  W.  Adams.  C'ordially  yours,  (.A2) 


Attention:  President,  Revel  Refrigerator  C'ompany 

Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  our'  refrigerator  has  been  fixed  and  is 
now  operating  satisfactorily. 

You  may  remember  that  I  WTote-  to  you  a  month  ago  requesting  your  personal 
influence  to  remedy  a  condition  that  had  existed*'  for  quite  a  while,  despite  our 
efforts  locally  to  have  this  complaint  adjusted  by  the  service  dealer.' 

In  answer  to  my  request  to  you,  we  received  a  telegram  from  your  division 
signed  by  Mr.  R.  W.">  Adams,  General  Manager,  advising  us  that  a  representative 
from  your  sales  corporation  would'-  call  in  regard  to  our  complaint.  Your  repre¬ 
sentative  called  at  our  home,  and  in  a  few  hours  remedied  the'*'  condition  that 
caused  us  to  write  to  you.  There  was  a  leak  through  the  door,  which  he  tightened, 
and  the  drain  at  the  bottom  needed*'  cleaning  in  order  to  permit  the  valve  to 
operate. 

We  want  to  compliment  your  representative  for"  his  competence,  courtesy,  and 
the  much  needed  advice  on  how  to  keep  our  refrigerator  operating'"  satisfactorily. 
You  are  to  be  commended  on  having  such  a  capable  representative  who"  cheer¬ 
fully  rendered  the  service  that  we  could  not  seem  to  obtain  through  the  usual 
channels.  Yours  truly,  (2.3S) 


Preview  Outlines 


The  fifth  installment  (70-110 
warn)  of  the  current  series  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Shorthand  Speed  Tests 
does  not  appear  in  this  issue.  The 
series  will  he  resumed  next  month. 


KEY:  (1)  Refrigerator,  several  months,  distributor,  directly.  (2)  Letting  us  know, 
difficulties.  (3)  Existed,  telegram,  tightened,  we  w-ant,  competence,  courtesy. 
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THE  BIG  SCOOP 


CAUOL  BLAKi:  STAKED  througli 
tlif  glass  partition  separating  the 
stenographers’  pool  from  the  hustling 
eity  room  oP  the  Cit\j  Herald.  He- 
l)orters  were  pounding  out  stories  on 
their  typewriters,  copy  hoys  were 
raeing  hack  and  forth-  delivering  copy 
to  the  rewrite  men,  and  other  reporters 
were  grabbing  their  hats  and  rushing 
out  to  cover^  stories. 

(iarol  sighed.  How  she  wished  she 
were  out  covering  a  story  instead  of 
typing  classified  ads  and*  being  .sent 
Iroin  one  department  to  another, 
taking  dictation  from  whoever  needetl 
a  stenographer.® 

When  she  had  graduated  from  high 
school  four  months  ago,  Clarol  had 
gone  to  Ed  Jackson,  the  Herald’s  edi¬ 
tor,'*  and  told  him  that  she  wanted  to 
be  a  reporter.  Mr.  Jackson  had  smiled 
and  told  (iarol  that,  if  she  realltf 
wanted  to  become  a  reporter,  she’d 
n<“(‘d  experience.  Hut  (larol  had  been 
stubborn,  so  Mr.  Jackson’*  had  said 
he'd  be  glad  to  give  her  a  job  in  the 
stenographers’  pool  if  she  would 
inomise  to  go  to  night  school  and'-* 
at  least  learn  how  to  write.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  job  would  pay  for  her 
courses  and  keep  her  shorthand  and 
typing  skills  from'®  becoming  rusty. 
'rhes«‘  skills  would  prove  invaluable 
il  and  when  she  did  become  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Carol  had"  argued  with  him.  She 
knew  that  if  only  she  could  work  on 
the  newspaper,  she’d  find  some  way 
to  prove  to  him  that  she’2  could  be¬ 
come  a  reporter— without  training. 

But  four  montlis  had  gone  by;  and 
every  time  Carol  had  asked  Mr.*-* 
Jackson  to  let  her  coxer  a  story— even 
a  small  one— he  had  .smiled  and  asked 
her  how  school  was  coming  along.'^ 
Th(‘n  Tom  Williams,  the  Herald's  ace 
reporter,  had  patted  her  on  the  head 
and  told  her  that  she  should  watch 
him  if  she'®  wanted  to  be  a  reporter- 
lie  was  the  best.  Then  he  had  laughed. 
Someday,  Carol  vowed,  she’d  show 
both  of  them. 

(iarol'*  looked  up  from  her  ty|)ing 
to  see  Tom  Williams  smirking  at  her. 

“Here,  chihl— read  a  real  story,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  reab'^  reporter.’’  He  handed 
her  a  eopy  of  the  fir.st  edition. 

“Hmmm,  another  scoop  for  his 
majesty,’’  Carol"*  thought  as  she 
glanced  at  the  headline. 

The  headline  read;  Conviet  Escapes 
City  Jail. 


“Lew  Ellis,  who  was  being  trans¬ 
ferred"*  from  the  city  jail  to  State 
Prison,  broke  away  from  three  guards 
late  last  night.  Police  have  organized 
a  man  hunt-"  and  expect  an  early 
arrest.” 

“Boy,  I’d  love  to  be  around  when 
they  capture  him!”  Carol  said  to  her¬ 
self.  “If  r-^'  could  get  a  scoop  on  his 
capture,  Mr.  Jackson  might  let  me  be 
a  reporter.” 

.All  day,  Carol  kept  thinking  about-- 
the  escaped  convict.  When  it  was  time 
to  leave  work  and  start  for  school,  she 
hesitated. 

“How  can  anyone  learn--*  how  to  be 
a  reporter  by  sitting  in  a  stuffy  class¬ 
room?” 

Carol  finally  faced  the  thought  that 
had  been  in-'  the  back  of  her  mind 
all  day. 

“I’ll  bet  if  I  waited  in  police  head- 
(piarters,  I  would  see  the  police  bring 
in  Lew-®  Ellis.  They’re  bound  to  catch 
him  soon.  I  could  just  wait  there.” 

She  nerxously  picked  up  her  text¬ 
book,  then  stopped. 

“It’s  tunc  or  iiei  ek—-^  if  1  want  the 
story.  I’ll  just  have  to  go  out  and  get 
it.” 

Carol  tossed  the  book  onto  her  desk 
and  pickwl  >ip-"  her  stenographer’s 
notebook  and  pen. 

She  walked  the  few-  blocks  to  police 
headcinarters,  entered  (piietly,  and  sat 
down28  on  a  bench  in  a  corner  of  the 
large  room.  She  opened  her  notebook 
and  began  to  write.  How  would  sbe 
handle  the-"  storx? 

“Let’s  see,”  she  thought,  chewing 
the  pen  tip.  “How  about  an  eyewit¬ 
ness  account?  ‘I  w'as  sitting  in  the 
police®"  station.’  No— that’s  not  strong 
enough.”  Carol  struggled  with  the 
words. 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 


“Lew  Ellis,  vicious  convict  .  .  .” 
That  wasn’t  any  good,®'  either.  Carol 
was  beginning  to  see  that  writing  a 
story  wasn’t  as  ea.sy  as  it  had  seemed. 

■After  a®“  while,  the  desk  sergeant 
came  over  to  her. 

“Can  I  help  you.  Miss?  .Are  >ou 
lost?  ” 

“No,  I’m— well,  that  is,  I  want  to  be 
a®®  reporter  and  .  .  .” 

The  policeman  was  kind,  and  Carol 
found  herself  pouring  out  the  whole 
story.  When  she  finished,  he®'  smiled 
patiently. 

“You  young  ones  think  you  know'  it 
all!  Someday  you’ll  probably  be  a  fine 
reporter— but  right  now,  why®®  don’t 
\()u  stay  with  that  school  business— 
it’s  not  such  a  bad  idea.” 

Carol  gave  up.  It  was  no  u.se— no 
one  understood.®" 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  politely.  “If 
you  don’t  mind.  I’ll  wait.  I’ll  get  that 
story.” 

The  sergeant  made  one  more  at¬ 
tempt. 

“Suppo.se®''  vou  do  get  vour  storv, 
M  iss.  That  still  won’t  make  you  a  re¬ 
porter.  It  takes  experience  and  train¬ 
ing.” 

Carol®®  smiled  indulgently. 

“Thank  you.  I  ll  wait.” 

The  policeman  threw  np  his  hands 
and  went  back  to  his  desk. 

Tw’ice  Carol  jumped  up,®"  thinking 
that  her  big  moment  had  arrived.  But 
each  time,  she  w'as  disappointed.  Once 
it  was  just  a  policeman  bringing'"  in  a 
rimaway  child.  Then  a  woman  rushed 
in,  screaming  that  her  cat  had  climbed 
a  pole  and  couldn’t  get  down. 

The"  long  minutes  dragged  by; 
and,  still  thinking  of  how  she  would 
write  her  story,  Carol  sat. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NEVER  A  Dull  Moment 


Suddenly,  she  heard  a  loud^^  com¬ 
motion— flashbulbs  were  popping  ev¬ 
erywhere;  people  were  all  talking  at 
once. 

It  was  Lew  Ellis— he  had  been 
caught!^3  Her  story!  Carol  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  she  dropped  her  pen. 

As  she  bent  to  pick  it  up,  she  saw 
Tom  Williams.  What  was**  he  doing 
here? 

Carol  rushed  to  a  phone  to  call  in 
her  story.  Tom  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  toward  her. 

“Carol— *®Carol,”  he  called.  “.\re 
you  lucky!  You’re  in  on  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  scoops  of  the  year,  ^’on  saw  the 
whole  thing!” 

“Well,”  gloated*®  Carol,  “that’s  the 
breaks.” 

“How  about  giving  me  a  quick  in¬ 
terview,  Carol?  Then  I’ll  phone  in  the 
story.” 

“Give  you  an*^  interview!”  she 
laughed.  “This  is  my  story— I’ll  phone 
it  in.” 

“Oh,  sure.  But  at  least  let  me  help 
you  get  the  facts  straight.  After*®  all, 
it’s  your  first  story;  and  you  must  be 
nerx'ous  after  all  that  shooting.” 

Carol  was  puzzled. 

“What  shooting?” 

“You*®  know— when  the  police  slujt 
at  Ellis  as  he  tried  to  escape.” 

Carol  had  a  strange  sinking  feeling. 

“But  there  wasn’t®®  any  shooting.” 

“What?”  Tom  asked.  “Ellis  was  seen 
cutting  across  City  School’s  campus. 
When  he  w'ouldn’t  stop,  the  police®* 
had  to  shoot.  The  school  was  in  a 
panic.  Wliere  were  you?”  (1029) 


LORAINE  JOHNSON 


OIF  WE  BE  COWA  SHI  FFLE. 

.\t  one  time'  1  worki'd  in  a 
rather  small  office.  The  employees 
were  separated  from’  the  clients  by  a 
waist-high  rail  with  a  swinging  gate 
.it  one  end. 

i'he  bookkeeper  and  1  staggered 
our  lunch  hours,  and’-’  1  usually  re¬ 
turned  from  lunch  during  the  time 
when  she  was  completely  alone  in  the 
office. 

In  a®  particularly  gay  luiKid  one 
spring  day,  1  thought  I  would  brighten 
the  bookkeeper’s  day.  I  burst  through 
the  t)uter  door  and*  off  tlown  the 
customer’s  side  of  the  office  with  my 
best  “ofl-to-Buflalo”  shuffle. 

The  IxiokkeeiX'r  spluttered  and® 
pointed,  a  demonstration  that  I  mis¬ 
takenly  interpreted  as  appreciation  of 
my  efforts. 

My®  dance  carried  me  through  the 
swinging  gate  and  into  the  Iross’s  office 
at  the  other  end.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
boss’s'  desk,  1  turned  my  head  and 
looked  straight  into  his  rather  aston¬ 
ished  but  amused  gaze. 

My  reflexes  worked®  automatically. 
1  said,  “Good  afternoon,  sir,”  reversed 
the  field,  and  “oft-to-Buffalo-ed”  out 
the  front  door. 


All  Itch  to''  .Serve.  One  of  my  bosses 
was  the  victim  of  an  allergy  that 
caused  the  skin  on  his  hands  and 
feet  to  itch. 

nuriiig"’  the  pt'iiod  when  he  was 
t. iking  shots  to  determine  the  origin 
of  this  allergy,  it  was  necessary”  for 
him  to  take  several  kinds  of  medicine 
throughout  the  day.  He  kept  a  few 
bottles  in  the  office  anil’’*  replenished 
them  from  his  supply  at  home.  It 
was  my  duty  to  keep  track  of  the 
dillerent  medicines  and  prepare’® 
them  at  the  proper  times. 

One  of  these  medicines  was  a  [xiw- 
der  that  had  to  be  dis.solved  in  water. 
One  day”  1  noticed  that  the  mixture 
had  a  slightly  bluish  tinge  whereas, 
before,  it  had  been  colorless.  1  called 
this  to’®  the  attention  of  my  boss 
when  I  took  the  glass  to  him,  but  he 
told  me  that  it  was  just  a  new  batch 
.11  id  gulped  it’®  down. 

Still  perturbed  by  this  difference  in 
color,  I  telephoned  his  wife  and  asked 
her  to  check  the  directions  on’^  the 
l.llH'l. 

The  l.ibel  read;  “Sprinkle  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  night  and  morning.” 

I  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  boss’® 
about  it,  but  he  just  laughed  and  .said 
that  the  medicine  had  done  him  no 
good  externally,  so  perhaps  it  would’® 
internally.  (3SA) 


FLASH  READING’^ 


"Thank  Yon 


AYE  YOU  BEEN  THINKING 
about  the  job  ahead? 

Why  not  ask  a  friend  who  is  a 
stenographer  or  a  secretary’  just  w’hat 
she  does.  Or,  pr'rhaps  you  have  an 
older  sister,  cousin,  or  neighbor  who 
is  doing  office  work  and^  who  knows 
what  type  of  assignments  stenograph¬ 
ers  in  her  office  handle. 

You  are  sure  to  find  that  answ'ering 
the®  telephone  is  mentioned  every 
time.  Depending  on  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  you  may  be  taking  orders,  in* 
addition  to  messages,  over  the  tele- 

•  I'ocdbulary  tnclutUs  Chapters  Nine  and  Ten 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


for  Calling...’* 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 


phone.  Some  of  the  messages  may  be 
return  calls  supplying  special®  data 
your  boss  has  asked  for.  In  either  case, 
you  will  w'ant  to  be  sure  to  make 
careful  notes  regarding  who  called 
and®  the  nature  of  the  call. 

If  it  is  an  order,  be  certain  that  you 
list  the  right  amount  and  the  items 
asked  for.'  Double  check  the  address 
to  w’hich  the  order  is  to  be  shipped. 

When  you  take  a  message,  be  sure 
to  obtain  the  name®  of  the  caller  and 
the  company  that  person  represents. 
Find  out  whether  a  return  call  is  ex¬ 


pected.  In®  such  cases,  ask  where  the 
caller  can  be  reached.  If  you  know 
the  return  call  cannot  be  made  for  a 
specific’®  period  of  time— the  boss  may 
be  out  to  lunch— tell  this  to  the  person 
on  the  other  emd  of  the  phone. 

Many  firms”  supply  printed  pads 
of  telephone-mc'ssage  blanks.  If  you 
find  that  none  are  available  to  you,  it 
will  save  time’”  and  avoid  the  chance 
of  error,  if  you  will  prepare  some 
blanks  of  your  own.  Include  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  on  the  message’®  pad  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  nc'ces- 
sary  details  accurately. 

Oil  the  top  line  identify’*  the  form; 
Telephone  Message.  Provide  lines  for 
the  date,  the  time  of  the  call,  the  I 

name  of  the  caller,  and  the’®  firm 
name.  .Allow  three  or  four  line’s  to 
give  you  room  to  write  the  message. 

Tin'll  have  a  line  reading  “A  return 

call  is’®  expc'ctc’d  at - ”  so  that  a 

check  mark  and  the  time  you  think 
the  call  can  be  made  is  all  that  will 
be  needed.  Make’^  provision  also  for 

“M’ill  call  again  at - ”  so  that  you 

can  include  the  approximate  time. 

(Continued  on  next  page,  column  one) 
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Kffp  lli«'  |).i(l  ilos*  to  tli*"'^  plmiif, 
u  illi  a  pen  or  pencil  liaiuK. 

\n  extra  hit  of  advice:  if  your  caller 
should  lia\(’  such  a  name  as  Jones. 
Smith,'"  or  Rrowu,  he  sure  to  get  the 
first  naine.  It  would  he  a  good  idea  to 
get  the  first  name  in  any  case,  to 
.ivoid-"  the  chance  of  error  in  klenti- 
l\ing  the  caller.  .And,  of  course,  if  it 
should  he  necessary  for  you-’  to  leave 
vour  desk,  vou  will  make  certain  that 
the  respousihility  of  answering  the 
phone  is  delegated--  to  some  memher 
of  the  staff. 

Ihe  atcuutty  and  diplomacy  with 
\\  Inch  \(»n  take  messages  can  Iw  im¬ 
port. mf-"  when  raises  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  oi  when  a  better  ioh  opens  up. 

171) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Man  Wanted! 

W’anted:  .A  man  for  hard  work  and 
rapid  promotion,  a  man  who  can  find 
tilings  to  be  done  without  the  help  of 
a'  manager  and  three  assistants. 

.A  man  who  listens  carefully  when 
he  is  spoken  to  and  asks  only  enough^ 
(juestions  to  ensure  the  accurate  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  instructions. 

.A  man  who  moves  (juickly  and 
makes  as  little'’  noise  as  possible 
.ihout  it. 

A  man  who  does  not  sulk  for  an 
hour’s  overtime  in  emergencies. 

A  man  wlud  is  cheerful,  courteous 
to  evr*rvone,  and  det<-rmined  to  make 
good.  (93)  — /nd.  Maiuicrnirut  Bulletui 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

A  college  class  was  taking  a  surves 
of  wealth)  men  and  how  tluw  had  at 
taint'd  their  riches.  One  student,  as 
signed'  to  a  small  town,  had  intcr- 
\icw('d  a  h.inker  and  a  well-known 
lawyer.  He  was  thi'ii  told  that  the 
wealthiest  man  in-  town  w.is  an  old 
farmer,  and  so  he  called  on  him  one 
ex’cniug  to  learn  the  secret  of  how  he 
had  become  rich. 

“Its"  a  long  stoiA ,  said  tin-  old 
man.  “and  while  I’m  telling  it,  wc 
might  as  well  save  the  candle.’’  And 
he  1)1. 'W  it  out. 

")()u’  need  not  go  on.  s.iid  the 
\onng  man.  “I  liavr-  the  answer.’  (S9) 
-  Adapted  from  The  Motion  A/es.venge» 


1  Set  MY  Sail 

for  Shorthand 

FRANCOIS  PASQUALINI 


EXCKn  l  ()l{  niK  FACT  that  I 
am  not  worhl-famous,  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  Jack  London’s 
adventurous'  life  and  my  own. 

He  grew  up  on  the  tough  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  water  front.  I  spent  my  early 
years  on  the  rough^  Marseilles  water 
front.  London  roamed  the  seven  seas 
.md  ran  into  all  kinds  of  characters— 
so  tlid  I.  But  I  didn’t"  get  to  see  as 
much  of  the  sea  as  he  did.  I  was 
sweating  away  deep  down  in  a  big 
ship’s  engine  room  most'  of  the  time. 

Jack  London  nibbed  elbows  with 
smugglers  and  sailors  of  all  shades  and 
nationalities.  That’s  exactly"  what  1 
did  for  some  time,  too.  He  was  no 
sissy,  and  neithi'r  am  I.  Nevertheless, 
he  (h'cided  to  break  away"  from  Jiis 
life  of  adventure  and  become  a  writer. 
And  I  have  done  that,  too.  But  I  went 
.ibout  it  in  a'^  different  wav. 

First  of  all,  1  was  careful  not  to  put 
all  my  eggs  in  the  same  basket.  I  didn’t 
want  to  give’’  up  a  steady  occupation 
for  a  full-time  free-lancing  career. 
Writing  and  three  square  meals  a  day 
seldom  go"  hand  in  hand.  My  recipe 
for  the  future:  a  large  mea.sure  of  the 
practical  (a  job),  seasoned  to  taste 
with  the'"  ideal  (free-lance  writing). 

I  decided  to  bi'come  a  business  cor¬ 
respondent.  I  already  knew  two  for¬ 
eign"  languages-Fnglish  and  Italian. 
Surely,  some  imjrortcr  or  exporter 
would  be  happy  to  hire  me.  Finding’-' 
the  job  would  be  easy— or  so  I  thought. 

I  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening,  how¬ 
ever.  It  turned  out  that'"  just  knowitifi 
two  foreign  languages  w’as  as  iKseless 
as  unmined  uranium.  1  would  liave 
to  back  up  this  knowledge"  with  two 
skills  calk'd  typing  and  shortliand.  So, 
1  invested  in  a  shorthand  self-teaching 
course  and  an  illu.strated'"  textbook 
on  ten-finger  typing,  rented  an  old 
typewriter,  and  got  down  to  business. 

I  immediately'"  fell  in  love  with 
shorthand.  What  wonderful  short  cuts 
it  provided  for  words  and  phra.ses!  In 
addition,  it  would  help''^  me  to  collect 


large  (piantities  of  manuscript  material 
in  ri'cord  time.  Before  typing  the  final 
copy,'"  I  could  use  shorthand  for 
rapid  drafting  and  redrafting.  Short¬ 
hand  would  open  the  golden  gate  to 
the  exciting'"  realm  of  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing,  my  ultimate  goal. 

My  decision  to  be  a  business  corre¬ 
spondent  had  not  changed.""  .After 
studying  enthusiastically,  I  tried  again. 
This  time  I  was  successful.  I  was  em- 
jrloyt'd  bv"'  an  export  firm  that  did 
business  with  English-  and  German- 
language  countries.  Even  though  1 
dill  not  know  German  at-’"  the  time,  1 
promised  my  prospective  employer 
that  1  would  learn  it  on  my  own;  I  got 
the  job.  This  pledge  meant  a""  lot  of 
extra  work.  I  would  have  to  squeeze 
an  additional  item  into  my  already 
heavy  off-dutx"'  program.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  intended  to  devote  that  time 
only  to  free-lance  writing. 

But  work,  no  matter""  how’  plenti¬ 
ful  and  overflowing,  had  never  scared 
me  before  and  was  not  going  to  scare 
me  now.  Besides,  I""  bad  just  acquired 
the  perfect  tool  for  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity— .shorthand— and  I  didn’t  mean  to 
let  it"''  rust  away. 

Half  the  battle  was  won;  I  had  a 
steady  job.  My  main  objective,  free¬ 
lance  writing,  now  remained.  From"" 
the  beginning  I  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  write,  and  it  wasn’t  going  to 
be  novels  or  short  stories.  The""  fiction 
market  was  already  overcrowded. 
Nonfiction  was  the  thing  for  me,  and 
a  very  special  brand  of""  nonfiction. 


too.  1  would  write  about  my  number 
one  hobby,  the  .American  language. 
Later  on,  perhaps,  I"'  could  also  do 
some  articles  about  this  new,  fascinat¬ 
ing  hobby  1  had  just  discovered- 
shorthand. 

The  war""  interrupted  my  .secretarial 
career  for  three  years,  but  it  also  gave 
me  a  chance  to  work  as  an""  inter¬ 
preter  for  the  U.  S.  .Army.  .And  it  un¬ 
expectedly  increased  my  opportunities 
to  pick"*  up  colorful  material  lor  use 
in  my  articles  on  the  .American  lan¬ 
guage. 

My  shorthand  notebooks""  began  to 
be  filled  with  picturesque  slang  and 
regional  expressions  uttered  by  my  Gl 
buddies  from  all  the"®  forty-eight 
states.  Then,  too,  through  my  inter¬ 
preting  work  1  met  Stars  and  Stripes 
reporters  stationed  in  Marseilles.  I 
learned"''  all  sorts  of  grammatical  and 
illogical  uses  of  the  language. 

Thanks  to  shorthand,  I  soon  had 
enough  note.s"”  for  a  5()0-page  book  on 
the  .American  language!  .After  the  war. 

I  started  to  write  the  articles""  I  had 
planned. 

It  took  me  several  years,  however, 
to  “crash  into  print.”  .And  when  I  did, 
the  magazine  dropped  my"*"  series 
after  the  ninth  article  had  come  out. 
F’ortunately,  I  had  a  connection  wdth 
another  publication,'"  and  seven  more 
articles  were  printed.  Witbin  two 
months,  I  was  again  out  of  business. 

The  editor'"  of  the  new  magazine 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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suddenly  increased  his  magazine’s 
selling  price  by  50  per  eent,  and  the 
magazine^*  folded. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  I  found  an¬ 
other  market,  and  I  had  to  use  a  triek 
to  do  it.  1  he  flood  ol^^  rejection  slips 
was  tlireatening  to  bury  me  alive.  I 
deeided  to  concentrate  on  trade  jour¬ 
nals  aiub^  specialized  publications  in¬ 
stead  of  general  magazines.  .More 
work— now  my  unsold  articles  had  to 
be^'i  rewritten  with  a  new  slant. 

Once  more  I  licked  the  problem 
with  shorthand  and  rewrote  tliree  ar¬ 
ticles  in  record  time.  They^'^  sold  to  an 
automotive  publication.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  another  automotive  magazine, 
L’Aiitomolnlc^^  tic  France,  began  buy¬ 
ing  my  work  at  a  price  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  before.  But  this,  too,  came 
to  an  end.^''  The  gold  mine  ran  dry 
after  the  third  article  had  appeared, 
and  I  had  to  look  around  for  .some 
other  customers.’''** 

Well,  that’s  the  way  it  has  been,  on 
and  off,  for  several  years  now.  So  far, 
I  have  sold  thirty-two  pieces  and^i 
have  fitt(‘en  more  eirculating  among 
automotive,  detective,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  busine.ss,  and  main’’-  other 
t\p{‘s  of  magazines.  Keeently,  I  even 
“crashed”  the  American  market  b\' 
selling  two  articles’"'®  in  English  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
10  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

B*-  faille  of  tlie  (lemand  for  industry 
terms  in  Crepg  Shorthand  Simplified 
piihlislied  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock 

I'rices  are  as  followrs: 

Single  copies— 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  .50  copies  -15  cents  each 
Com|)lete  set  of  10 — $1.75 

ra>h  or  check  for  full  amount  must  iic 
comiiany  order. 


Reprint  Deportment 
Tt'ov's  Scc  efo-y 

130  West  42  Street,  New  York  36.  New  York 

Pleose  send  rre  _ _  regies  ol  eoch 

of  the  reprints  I  hove  c^e  ked  below,  fc 
which  I  enclose  payment  of  $ _ _ 

- Chemical  _ Electronic 

- Ele^t'icril  _  Const' iiction 

- Legal  _ Avioiion 

- Oil  _ Controct 

- Medical  _ Insuronce 

_ Complete  s»t  of  10 

Nome _ _ _  _ 

Addres' _ 

City _ _  , 

Stote _ _ _ 


.Anti  every  time  the  sale.s  wind  dies 
down,  I  pick  up  my  tattered^^  utisold 
articles.  .After  a  rewriting-and-slanting 
spree  with  my  old  faithful  friend, 
shorthand,  up  we  go  again.  (1100) 


PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  front  }>agc  5) 

iiig  in  any  particular  class.  They  also 
“slicker”  the  administration  by  not 
waiting  until  Friday  to  fi.\  up  their 
plans  tor  the  next  week;  they  make 
them  out  during  the  week.  Believe  it 
or  not,  they  diagnose  a  class  like  a 
doctor  diagnoses  a  patient;  and  they 
get  ideas  and  say  to  themselves, 
“Next  W’f’dnesday,  I  believe  1  .should 
review  centering.”  They  make  a  note 
of  it  in  their  plan  book. 

Tiachers  are  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  any  intelligent  student  who 
was  able  to  leave  schot)l  at  a  very 
early  age  will  affirm.  Some  teachers 
even  declare  they  would  keep  a  daily 
plan  book  for  their  own  use,  even 
though  they  worked  under  a  modern 
administration  which  did  not  require 
one. 

Some  teachers  record  the  names  of 
students  absent  each  period,  inserting 
them  in  the  .square  w  ith  that  day’s  les¬ 
son  plans.  This  is  very  tricky,  because 
when  the  student  returns  to  .school  a 
week  later  these  teachers  show  him 
just  w  hat  he  missed.  .And  to  .save  their 
ow  n  time  for  recreation  and  to  impress 
it  on  his  mind,  they  ( v(‘n  have  him 
copy  down  the  exercises  to  be  made 
up. 

They  don’t  let  anxone  get  away 
with  profitable  information,  either,  by 
simply  answering  a  question  before  or 
after  class.  If  it  is  worth-while,  they 
jot  it  down  in  their  plans  for  some 
future  date  and  make  the  entire  class 
listen  to  the  an.swer. 

They  just  don’t  let  students  out  of 
anything.  They  make  out  a  sort  of 
skeleton  outline  of  important  things  to 
be  done  in  the  entire  se  mester.  Thus, 
they  are  sure  to  cover  everything  they 
want  to  eover,  whetlier  students  want 
it  or  not. 

The  administration  tries  to  catch 
some  teachers  off-guard  with  auditor¬ 
ium  programs,  special  days,  and  spe¬ 
cial  events;  but  my  research  .shows 
that  many  teachers  will  not  be  caught 
oft  guard.  They  get  hold  of  the  school 
calendar  and  list  these  things  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  lesson  plans. 

Even  film  companies  don’t  get  by. 
Bemember  those  films  you  ordered 
some  time  ago?  Someone  is  always 
making  mistakes  in  dates,  but  some 
teachers  can  prove  what  date  films 
are  to  be  shown,  by  producing  their 
plan  book.  They  may  have  a  good 
idea  here,  since  a  record  of  this  kind 


would  be  rather  conclusive  in  a  court 
case. 

ft  is  rather  ridiculous  all  the  things 
some  teachers  can  get  into  a  plan 
book.  One  came  to  my  attention  that 
had  all  kinds  of  extra  notes  stapled  in 
the  front  and  back.  Ihe  teacher  con¬ 
tended  it  was  information  she  often 
needed  and  that  it  was  a  handy  place 
to  have  it.  There  was  a  bell  schedule 
of  classes,  a  seating  chart,  a  list  of 
homeroom  students,  a  sclu’dule  of 
teachers  and  classes,  and  a  list  of  stu- 
dent-c-ouncil  representatives. 

You  might  try  again  approaching 
your  immediate  supervisor.  I’erhaps 
yon  haven’t  exhausted  all  yonr  possi¬ 
bilities.  Have  von  considered  just  leav¬ 
ing  your  teaclurs’  manual  open  on 
your  desk  at  night,  ilat«‘d  to  show  the 
last  lesson  you  finished?  Or,  tearing 
out  pages  and  stapling  them  in  your 
plan  book?  Or,  draw  ing  a  lim*  through 
each  lesson  completed.  That  should 
impress  them. 

I  really  wish  1  could  help  you 
with  yonr  problem,  but  f  am  sure  it 
is  something  you  w  ill  have  to  work  out 
for  yourself.  I  fear  there  is  little  in 
this  research  yon  will  find  enlighten¬ 
ing  for  yonr  administrator.  Perhaps 
you  should  not  tell  him  about  it. 
Ohances  ari’  he  does  not  keep  up-to- 
date  on  such  things.  If  be  should  hear 
.ibont  it  in  some  way  and  iiupiire,  you 
might  just  sav  you  consider  it  incon- 
clnsive.  Bist  wislu's  in  yonr  school 
work. 

Ilxnoi.i)  J.  (ones 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 

Cottneil  liluffs,  lotva 


COMPARING  ELECTRICS 

tC(tntinu(  d  from  puac  10 > 

ment  carefully  often  depends  on 
whether  the  course  is  recjuired  or 
elective. 

For  an  office  typist,  the  decision 
becomes  a  per.sonal  one.  If  possible, 
she  should  have  an  opportunity  to  use, 
in  the  office,  a  machine  of  each  make 
before  deciding— .so  much  depends  on 
the  “feel”  of  the  machine.  Other  con¬ 
siderations  are  color  (making  sure 
that  the  machine  will  blend  with  the 
office  furnishings),  carriage  length 
(according  to  the  type  of  work  to  be 
done),  and  type  style. 

Hegardless  of  the  electric  tvpewriter 
chosen,  and  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  used  for  teaching  purposes  or  for 
office  duties,  it  won’t  be  long  before 
the  purchaser  is  very  proud  of  neat, 
distinctively  typed  letters;  clear,  bright 
master  copies  for  duplicating;  or  dig¬ 
nified  statistical  reports  produced  on 
this  modern  business  tool. 
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Winner  of  ,1 956  Artistic  Typing 
Contest  was  Hilly  Orrcll,  a 
junior  at  Conimunity  High  School, 
Carlyle,  Illinois.  lie  received  an  Un¬ 
derwood  portable  typewriter 
as  first  i)rizc  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  Julius  Nelson,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Billy's  entry,  “The  Hanging 
Cardens  of  Babylon,”  was  in 
blue,  green,  brown,  black,  and  red. 
With  him  is  his  teacher,  Wilma 
Dieckmann,  w  ho  also  trained  the  first- 
prize  winner  in  19-54. 


Attending  Pacific  Northwest  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  Association  convention 
at  Longview,  Washington,  were: 
deft  to  right)  Joseph  Donnelly, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Audrey  Hill,  hos¬ 
tess;  Mrs.  Jean  Clock,  secretary: 

Vera  Scheble,  president;  and 
Ldward  Hill,  host 
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Installation  of  Delta  Beta  Chapter, 
Pi  Omega  Pi,  teas  held  recently  at 
the  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Cables,  Florida.  Audrey  V.  Demp¬ 
sey  (rear  row,  right),  national 
Pi  Omega  Pi  organizer,  officiated 
at  ceremonies.  Assisting  were  Joseph 
Young  (rear  row,  second  from  left), 
head  of  business-education  de¬ 
partment,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Lison 
(second  rote,  left),  sponsor  of 
chapter.  Fifteen  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  installed 


Why  stick  your  neck  out 


when  teaching’s  so  easy  with  Royals? 


No  NEED  to  stick  your  neck  out  for  extra  work.  The 
new  Royal  Standard  is  cram  full  of  time-saving 
features  that  help  students  learn  fa.ster  help  to 
make  your  teaching  job  easier. 

Like  the  Touch  Control  on  a  Royal  that  adjusts 
at  the  flick  of  a  finger  to  suit  any  student’s  style 
. . .  changes  slow  pokes  into  speed  sharks  in  no  time. 

Or  famous  Magic"  Margin  the  most  convenient 
way  to  set  a  typewriter  margin  that’s  ever  been 
invented. 

Royals  are  rugged,  too.  Bear  up  under  years  of 
classroom  abuse.  Take  less  time  .out  for  repairs.  If 
they  do  need  care,  there  are  900  service  centers  ready 
to  give  you  prompt,  efficient,  accurate  help. 

And  Royal  provides  both  students  and  teachers 
with  typing  and  teaching  aids  free.  There’s  also  a  free 
instructional  demonstration. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  more  schools 
use  Royals  than  any  other  typewriters  in  the  world 
—  good  reasons  your  school  should  have  them,  too. 


StCLllclcircl  •  electric  •  portable 

Roytype"  business  supplies 


World’s  Laruest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters -iioyaf  Typewriter  Co.,  Division  of  Royal  McHee  Corp. 
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Report 


Federal  Aid  to  Education  Supported  by  Union  Leader 

.  .  .  Walter  P.  Reuther.  The  UAW  president  proposed 
that  "we  commit  ourselves  to  a  Federal  program  in  the 
amount  of  1.5  to  2  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  next  five  years."  Basing  this  on  a  GNP 
of  5400  billion,  this  amounts  to  between  56  billion 
and  58  billion  a  year,  which  is  far  above  President 
Eisenhower's  request  for  52  billion  for  a  four-year 
program.  Reuther  made  his  proposal  at  the  36th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
a  department  of  NEA.  He  said  there  was  no  fundamental 
conflict  between  democratic  principles  and  educational 
needs  and  that  "we  can  and  we  must  have  adequate  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  without  Federal  controls." 

Salaries  of  College  Teachers  Revealed 

.  .  .  by  Ray  C.  Maul,  assistant  director  of  NEA  Re¬ 
search  Division.  Nearly  2,500  teachers  earn  less  than 
52,400  a  year,  he  discovered;  and  10,000  earn  less 
than  54,000  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  35 
college  teachers  who  earn  over  518,000  per  year.  The 
median  salary  (half  below  and  half  above)  is  55,243. 

"Most  of  the  top  salaries  are  reported  by  the  mul¬ 
tiple-unit  institutions,"  he  said,  "but  these  institu¬ 
tions  employ  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  Thus,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that  the  single-unit  institu¬ 
tions  are  devoid  of  salary  attractions.  Also,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  top-level  salaries  are  found  in  both 
the  public  and  non-public  institutions.  Noteworthy, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  attractive  sala¬ 
ries  are  paid  in  a  region  in  which  the  general  salary 
structure  is  least  strong.  In  short,  every  type  of  in¬ 
stitution  and  every  region  produces  positive  evidence 
that  college  teaching  merits  the  consideration  of  our 
finest  young  people." 

Council  Formed  to  Improve  Administration 

...  in  public  schools.  Its  ten-year,  510-million  pro¬ 
gram  will  undertake  joint  research  projects  with  the 
co-operation  of  32  leading  universities.  The  Council 
was  formed  with  the  aid  of  a  5400,000  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Director  of  the  project 
will  be  Daniel  R.  Davies,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City;  headquarters  will  be  at 
that  institution.  Much  attention  has  been  paid,  in 
recent  years,  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Doctor 
Davies  said,  but  little  has  been  done  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  school  superintendent. 


PEOPLE 


•  Tlu*  degree  of  doetor  of  edueatioii 
has  been  awarded  to  nine  eaiididates 
1)\  Teaehers  (College,  floliiinhia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

David  L.  Ulioniitz  based  bis  thesis 
on  a  stiuK  of  “Business  Kdueation  for 
Adults  in  the  junior  (College.”  lie  is 
now  an  instnietor  at  Uomiuunity  Uol- 


DWII)  L.  UllOMITZ 

.  .  .  adults  in  junior  college 


lege.  Temple  Universitv,  Philadelphia. 
He  is  a  member  of  EBT.A,  UBE.A, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

.\nna  Louise  Eekersley  based  her 
thesis  on  Study  ol  the  Work, 
Development,  and  Functions  of  the 
International  Society  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.”  She  is  assistant  professor  at 
New  Britain  (Uonneetieut )  Teachers 
('ollege.  She  is  currently  secretar\ 
of  the  United  States  chapter  of  ISBE, 
she  participated  in  the  24th  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Ca)urse  in  Western 
Europe  in  1950.  She  was  a  delegate 
to  the  28th  International  Economic 
Ciourse  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 
1 955. 

James  Cairtis  Hall  wrote  his  thesis 
on  “The  Office  Personnel  Program  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.”  He  is  currently  assistant  profes- 
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Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teecher  alive  can’t  teach  type- 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration' 

Here  s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  "audio- visual’ 
typejwriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
^35"  to  48")  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floot 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARl 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  Ionia 
Ave..  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARL  manufacturing  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Send  complete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

City 


STATE 


SOI  at  N'iiginia  Polytoclinic  Institiilf. 
Rlackshurg,  where  lie  is  in  charge  ol 
niulergrachiate  business  echieation  and 
director  of  the  student-teaching  pro¬ 
gram  in  business  education.  He  is 
also  sponsor  of  the  \'1M  chapter  of 
FBLA,  and  is  a  ineinber  of  UBE.\, 
SBE.-V,  EBTA,  and  other  organizations. 

.\lice  L.  Holst  chose  as  her  thesis 
“A  Self-teaching  Manual  on  College 
Note  Taking  With  the  .\id  of  Eorkner 
Shorthand.”  She  is  now  head  of  the 
seeretarial-seience  dt'jiartinent  at  Pa¬ 
cific  Union  C'ollege,  .-Kiigwin,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  was  formerly  an  instructor 
in  .secretarial  scienct'  at  Atlantic  Union 
College,  .South  Lancaster.  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Harold  E.  Linamen  entitled  his 
thesis  “Busine.ss  .Administration  for 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  (iod.”  A 
book  based  on  this  project  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication.  He  is  now  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  at  .Anderson  (Indiana)  College. 
He  was  formerly  an  associate  in 
accounting  at  the  School  of  Business, 
University  of  (.'alifornia. 

Walter  R.  McConnell  chose  as  the 
snbiect  of  his  thesis,  "Professional 
Field  Services  for  Business  Teachers 
as  Offered  by  Selected  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  Institutions.”  He  is  currently 
a.ssistant  profe.ssor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Teachers  College  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Britain.  He  is  a  member  of 
EBTA,  UBEA,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and 
Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Bernadine  T.  Meyer  based  her 
thesis  on  “A  Study  of  Selected  Factors 
Possessed  by  Drop-Outs  and  Non- 
Drop-Outs  in  Eleven  Western  Penn- 
vvlvania  High  Schools.”  She  is  now 
teaching  at  East  Carolina  College. 
Greenville,  North  Carolina.  Previous¬ 
ly,  sh('  taught  for  ten  years  at  McKees 
Rocks  (Pennsylvania)  High  School. 

Melvin  .Morgenstein  selected  as  his 
thesis  toiYic.“The  Relationship  between 
.Admissions  Criteria  and  Scholarship 
Performance  in  Certain  Business  Cur- 
riculnms  at  the  New  A'ork  City  Com¬ 
munity  College  of  .Applied  .Arts  and 
Sc  iences.”  .An  experienced  accountant. 
Doctor  Morgenstein  is  sc-nior  instruc¬ 
tor  of  Nc‘w  A'ork  Cit\  (’ommunity 
College.  He  is  a  member  of  NOM.A 
and  a  past-president  of  Tan  Chapter. 
Dc*lta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Theodore  Zaner  entitled  his  th(*sis 
“Management  Participation  in  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Program  of  Supervisor  De¬ 
velopment.”  Since  1946,  he  has  been 
training  administrator  of  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  many  training  publications  and 
developed  courses  for  supervisors  at 
all  levels. 

•  C.  C.  Calhoun  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Georgia  State  College  of 
Business  .Administration.  He  will  be 


in  thc‘  busincss-eclncation  (le|)aitmenf . 

•  Henry  j.  Holm,  former  vice 
prc'siclent  and  |)iincipal  of  Grc'gg  (^ol 
lege  (now  a  branch  of  Northwe.stern 
University,  Chicago)  died  last  Augusc 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighiv 
For  more  than  fort\  yc-ars  he  had 
bc'en  associated  with  the  Gregg  Pub 
lishing  ('ompany,  working  with  its 
founcic'r,  John  Robc-rt  Grc'gg.  Holm 
rc'tirc'd  from  the  company  in  194S. 
when  hc'  lic/lcl  the  position  of  business- 
schools  representative-. 

•  fames  B.mghc'r  is  a  new  me*mb<  i 
of  the  businc'ss-c-cluc'ation  department 
at  the  Univc-rsity  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville.  He  was  formc-rly  at  Miami  jack- 
son  High  School,  MiaTni,  Florida. 

•  Haywood  Bond  has  joined  tin 
faculty  of  Gc-orgia  Southwestern  Col- 
legc*.  Amerieus.  He  has  bee-n  named 
clc-an  of  men  and  will  be-  a  member  of 
the  business  education  department 

•  Elmer  .Sc'hick  has  bec-n  named 
a  membc'i  of  the  business-c'ducatiem 
department  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassc'C'.  He  was  formerly  at 
the  Uni\(‘rsit\  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nc-braska 

•  Saralyn  Sammons  has  bc-en  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  at  A'alclosta 
(Georgia)  State  (lollege.  She  will 
teach  business-c'ducation  and  secre¬ 
tarial-science  subjects. 

•  Betta  S.  Hirko  has  l>een  named 
an  instructor  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Univc-rsity  Park.  She  was 
foimerly  at  Lehighton  High  School. 

•  Five  doctoral  candidates  have 
fnlfillc-d  degree  reejuirememts  at  New 
York  Univc-rsity  by  completing  the 
following  dissertations: 

Bc-rnard  Buclish,  Fairleigh  Dicken¬ 
son  University,  Rutherford,  New 
|c‘rsey— “The  Development  of  Minors 
Among  Office  Workers.”  Ed.D.  1956 
sponsor,  Herbert  ,A.  Tonne. 

Henry  Filbert,  College  of  the  Cit\ 
of  Nc*w  A'ork— “.An  Analysis  of  f3hang«*s 
in  Employee  Counseling  Proc-edurc-s  ’ 
Ph.D.  1956;  sponsor,  Herbert  A. 
Tonne. 

Carl  Kraushar,  Sewanhaka  (New 
A’ork)  High  School— “A  Co-operative 
Secondary  School  Retail  Training 
Program  for  Na.ssau  (New  York) 
County.”  Ed.D.  1956;  sponsor,  Paul 
S.  Lomax. 

Jack  R.  Neill,  Miami  (Ohio)  I'ni- 
versity— “.A  Critical  Study  of  Business 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ohio.”  Ed.D.  1956;  .sponsor,  Helen 
Reynolds. 

William  Pa.sewark,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing— “Teaching 
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Reprints  Available! 

"How  to  Teach 
Transcription" 

a  12-page  reprint  consisting  of 
four  articles  that  constitute  a 
detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  are  entitled,  “What,  When, 
How — a  Survey”  (George  A. 
Wagoner),  “Teaching  Punctua¬ 
tion  in  Transcription”  (Elise 
Davis),  “How  to  Integrate  Tran¬ 
scription  Skills”  (Ruth  I.  Ander¬ 
son),  and  “How  to  Evaluate 
Transcription"  (George  A.  Wag¬ 
oner).  Price;  25  cents. 


Other  reprints  available: 

"Typewriting  Classroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  (February,  March,  April,  and 
May,  1955)  and  "How  Old  Are  Your 
Typewriters?"  (September,  1954),  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  pages.  Price:  35  cents 
a  copy. 

"General  Business;  Student  Projects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  |une,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25 
cents  a  copy. 

"Modern  Planning  for  Business 
Training,"  a  24-page  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  series  that  appeared 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years.  Price: 
50  cents  a  copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  | 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahan 
Kroll;  |une,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department 

Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 


No.  of  Copies 


Noma  ot  Reprint 


I  n  |)f\\  riling  Thnnigli  Television.”  lij 
K(l.l).  1956;  sponsor,  Peter  L.  .\gne\v.  I 

ii 

•  John  W .  Kress,  ot  Newark,  re-  j:: 

eeived  tlie  New  Jersey  Education 
.\ssoeiat ion’s  195(i  awaul  tor  distin-  m 
guished  .service  to  education.  The 
award  was  made  at  the  annual  NJE.A 
convention  on  Novemher  9,  in  .\t- 
lantic  ('ity.  Kress  was  selected  pri-  ;;; 
marily  heeause  ot  his  eleven  years  ot  1] 
service  on  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  ill 
the  State  Teachers’  Pension  and  An- 
unity  Fund.  ||| 

.11 

•  \\  ilson  1.  .\shl)\  has  been  ap-  ||| 

pointed  heatl  ot  the  Department  of  iii 
Secretarial  .Kdministration  at  the  Uni-  jjj 
versity  ot  .Klahama,  Tuscaloosa.  One  HI 
ot  his  assignments  will  he  to  assist  in  ; 
developing  a  graduate  program  in 
husiness  education  for  secondary-  lj| 
school  teachers.  Doctor  .Ashby  was  || 
tormerly  at  the  University  of  Nlissis-  | 
sippi.  Oxlord.  and  Florence  (.\la-  ■ 
hama  >  State  Teachers  ('olleye.  ill 


GROUPS 


•  1  h»‘  1  ri-Slate  BF.A  held  its  an-  | 
nual  convention  at  the  Sherwyn  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  Novem¬ 
her  2  and  3.  The  main  speakers  were 
D.  I>.  Lessenherrs,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington.  Panel 
meetings  were  held  in  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  transcrip¬ 
tion,  and  office  practice. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Robert 
L.  Grubbs,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
first  vice-president.  Robert  Lynch, 
Johnstown  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School;  second  vice-president,  Mar¬ 
garet  W  inch,  Taylor  .Mlderdice  High 
School,  Pittsburgh;  secretary.  Sue  L. 
Redcay,  The  Robert  Morris  School. 
Pittsburgh;  treasurer,  .Athena  .A. 
Sajihos,  Oliver  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  director  (three  years), 
Raymond  E.  Makowski,  .Aspinwall 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School. 

•  rhe  Pacific  Northwest  Business 
Schools  Association  met  at  the  Hotel 
.Monticello,  Longview,  W’ashington,  on 
October  12  and  13.  The  group  re¬ 
elected  its  officers  for  another  tenn. 
The\’  are;  president,  A’era  Scheble; 
vice-president.  Joseph  Donnelly;  and 
seeretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Jean  Clock. 

•  The  New  Me.xico  E.A,  business 
education  secti«)n.  met  at  .Albiupierque 
in  October.  The  three  featured  speak¬ 
ers  were  Ruth  I.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Anna 
■Adams,  and  H.  W’ilson  Maglidt. 

New  officers  are:  president.  Helen 


In  your  shorthand 
and  typing  classes — 

PRECISIONAL  TEACHING 
REQUIRES  PRECISIONAL  TIMING 

Take  advantage  of  these  two 
exceptional  offers  today 

School  priced  at  only  $9.95 

THE  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMER 
WITH  THE  EXTRA-LOUD  BELL 


‘Ao - 


' -V  —  '  m; 

/  .  jBiaj '  -  \ 


No  more  time-consuming  "retokes"  for  the 
people  in  the  reor  of  the  class  with  this  olorm 
bell  thot  means  business! 

Pastel-green  enomeled-metol  finish.  Distinct 
block  numerols  ond  bonds  on  silvered  dial  for 
shorp  visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  o  four-inch 
bose.  This  fine  import  should  be  stondord  equip¬ 
ment  in  every  well-run  classroom. 

Now  only  $14.95  (regularly  $21.75) 


PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH 


button,  sweep-sec- 1 II  4^  ri 

ond  timer.  Longtl  ill 

.  .  ,  _ _ \m  l<^  APOLLO  //  f 

hand  registers  sec-  W  4w  U ! 

onds,  smoll  hand  2S  jlf / 

registers  minutes.  AC 

Plus  a  30-minufe 
center  register. 

FREE  with  the  purchase  of  the 

STOP  WATCH: 

DIAL-A-RATE — the  handy  dictotion 
computer  designed  by  Julius  Nelson. 
Now  you  can  forget  about  mothe- 
matical  computation  and  simply  dial 
your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60,  80, 
too,  120  worn. 

Clip  and  mail  today 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMING  DEVICES 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

Please  send: 

□  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMERS  at  $9.95  ea. 

□  PRECISION  STOP  WATCHES  at  $14.95 
each  and  my  free  Nelson  Dictation 
DIAL-A-RATE. 

Fully  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


lANUARY,  1957 


Al  I  Metal  .  .  . 
Cushioned  *  .  • 

ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 


Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to  29*/4" 
ALL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubber!  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 


Write  for  Literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  top- bound  books 


y/  Relieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotes  occurocy, 
speed 

V  8'  I  ll"  >  I"  size;  fits  oil  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

V  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  peitcils 

y/  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

y/  Aftroctive  colors  < green,  brown,  ivory,  art-metor 
gray,  yellow) 

yj  Smooln  surfoce  provides  eosy  cleoning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

V  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 


PRICIS 

1-11  Copybook  Holders 
12-48  Copybook  Holders 
49-96  Copybook  Holders 
97  and  more 

Prices  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  Californio 


S2  00  eoch 
1  75  each 
1  60  eoch 
1.50  each 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Calif. 


Silipp,  Hobh.s  Hijtli  School;  vicc-prc.si- 
clcnt,  .\.  G.  Everett,  N’alley  Hi)th 
School,  Alhu(juer<jue;  .secretary,  .Mrs. 
Daisy  Doheck,  X’alley  High  School, 
.Mhiupiercpie;  treasurer,  Jean  Marsh, 
.Mhiujuertpie  High  School;  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  .Mountain  Plains-l’BE.A  (three- 
year  term),  Mrs.  Irene  Baird,  .\hno- 
gordo  High  School. 

•  The  West  Texas  Bl'.\  held  its 
animal  meeting  at  Odessa  on  October 
27.  Bn.s.sell  Clansler,  Xorthwe.stern  I’ni- 
versitv.  Evanston,  Illinois,  was  the 
leatnred  speaker  at  the  annual  b;m- 
(piet. 

\ew  olficers  are:  president,  Lois 
Helen  (’.ole,  Midwestern  University, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  vice-president. 
Lucy  .Mae  Varnell,  West  Texas  State 
(iollege,  (Canyon;  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  .Mrs.  Lois  knight,  Wichita  Falls 
High  School.  The  group  passed  a  hiw. 
cHective  this  year,  that  all  vice-presi¬ 
dents  will  automatically  succeed  to 
the  presidency. 

•  The  Iowa  BE.\  held  its  annual 
hill  meeting  on  November  2  in  Des 
.Moines.  The  250  teachers  in  attend¬ 
ance  heard  T.  James  Urawlord,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  sjieak 
on  “The  Dynamics  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Crucial  Times.”  Sectional  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in:  problems  of  begin¬ 
ning  teachers,  business  cnrricnlnm,  oc- 
enpation.d  inlormation,  co-cnrricnlar 
activities,  and  economic  education. 

New  officers  are;  president,  ken- 
neth  Griffin,  Ma.son  Cit\ ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Ln\’ella  Steuck,  Ft.  Dodge;  .sec¬ 
retary,  Jane  Ealy,  Des  Moines;  and 
tre;isnrer.  Max  Fuller,  .\lta.  New  board 
members  are;  Helen  Oltaffer,  Betty 
Jane  Miller,  and  Lucille  Nash. 

•  rhe  We.st  X’irginia  BE.\  held  its 
annual  convention  ;it  the  Hot(‘l  Prich¬ 
ard,  Huntington,  on  November  1. 
Featured  speakers  were  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
.Nathan  Clark,  .\cacia  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Companv.  \N’ashington, 
D.  C. 

N(‘w  officers  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Hosalee  .Miller,  Glenville  High  School; 
first  vice-president,  .-Mberta  Anderson, 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Montgomery;  second  vice-president, 
Bernard  Claldwell,  International  Nickel 
Company,  Huntington,  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Helen  Blake,  Milton  High 
School.  Executive  council  members 
elected  are;  region  I,  Nina  Steckel; 
region  II,  .Mrs.  Juanita  Parker;  region 
HI,  .Margaret  Tablei;  la'gion  I\’, 
Gladys  .Milam;  and  region  V,  Mrs. 
Freda  Paul. 

•  The  Indiana  State  Teachers  .As¬ 
sociation,  central  division,  business 
education  section,  elected  n<‘w  officers 


at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  state  group 
in  Indianapolis.  The  officers,  all  from 
Indianapolis,  are;  president,  Elwootl 
Miller,  Southport  High  School;  vice- 
president,  Margaret  Bowe,  Thomas 
Howe  High  School;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Weaver,  Southport  High 
School;  and  member  of  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  C.uy  Mabin.  Washington  High 
Sehool. 

•  rh«‘  Delaware  BE  A  has  elected 
new  officers  for  195b-57.  I'hey  arc; 
president,  Sid  Peters,  Goldey  Be.icom 
School  of  Business,  Wilmington;  vice- 
president.  Theodore  H.  Parsell,  John 
M.  (dayton  High  School,  Frankford; 
.md  Sf'crc'taiA -treasurer,  Mary  Buter.i, 
(ioldey  Bcacom  School  of  Business. 

•  rhe  Montana  Business  Teach*  is 
.Association  held  its  annual  convention 
at  Helena  on  October  25  and  26.  Paul 
Bohnke,  of  .Augusta,  was  chosen  as 
president.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Fred  S.  (aiok.  Stanford  (California) 
University,  who  spoke  on  “C'ludlenges 
in  Business  Education”  and  gave  a 
demonstration  of  aiidio-visu.il  m;it«- 
rials. 

•  Tlu-  (California  BE.A,  Los  .Ang*‘lcs 
section,  held  its  first  nu'eting  of  the 
scIkkiI  year  on  Octobi’r  27.  F(‘atnrcd 
spt'akers  wfre  Samuel  J.  \\  anons, 
Mary  .Alice  Wittenberg,  and  .Mrs. 
Hope  Powell,  section  president.  A 
panel  discussion,  led  by  Virginia  A’an 
kirk,  Westchester  High  School,  co\ - 
c'led  suggestions  on  how  to  help  lu’w 
teachers  become  more  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  scliCM)!  staff. 

•  The  North  (Carolina  FBL.A  will 
hold  its  third  annual  convention  at  tin 
Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee,  Winston-Sah'in. 
on  .March  29-30.  The  state’s  41  chap¬ 
ters  are  expected  to  send  300  delegates 
to  tin*  meeting.  James  L.  Wfiite,  hCast 
(Carolina  (College,  (b-eenville,  is  st.ite 
adviser. 

•  The  FCasti-rn  Washington  BE.\ 
held  its  annual  fall  meeting  in  Spokan* 
on  October  20.  The  main  speakt  iA 
were  Bruce  Blackstone,  Universitv  ol 
Idaho,  .Moscow  (shorthand);  Eugeni 
kosy,  (Central  Washington  Collegi'  of 
Education,  Ellensburg  (typing);  and 
.Alvin  Danielson,  North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane  (b(K)kkeeping) . 

The  new  officers  elected  were: 
president,  Edward  E.  Feldhusen. 
North  Central  High  School;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Helen  k.  Williams,  Rit/.ville 
High  School;  and  secretary-treasurer. 
Stew’art  .Ailor,  D;mport  High  Sehool. 

•  The  Utah  Business  Teachers  .As- 
.sociation  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  (Cit\ 

jt',on  October  1 1  heard  h'red  E.  Winger, 
aLfhegon  State  (College,  Corvallis,  dis- 
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cuss  “Latest  Developments  in  the 
Area  ot  Skill-HuildiiiR  in  Typewriting.” 
.\notlier  spe.iker,  F.  R.  Grannis,  of 
IBM,  spoke  on  “Electronics  and  Auto¬ 
mation  in  Hnsine.ss  Office's.” 

New  officers  are;  president,  .Max 
.Marcpiardson,  Richfield  High  School; 
\ icc'-prcsidents,  .Mary  1).  Brown.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  and  Bill  S.  llenrie, 
W'ehcr  (.'ollege;  treasurer,  Lyle  B. 
\Vc*l)l),  Bonntifnl  High  School.  New 
memhers  of  tlu'  cxc'cntivc  hoard  are; 
ji'ssie  Gowley,  Wells  Stc*vens,  .Mae  11. 
Winn,  and  Nellie  Ray  ( p;ist-prt‘si- 
dent) . 

•  The  X’ermont  BE.'\  held  its  an¬ 
imal  convention  at  Burlington  during 
OctolK'r.  .4mong  the  resolutions  pa.ssed 
was  one  to  pi'tition  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  give  certification 
credit  for  summer  work  experience. 
New  officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
were;  prc'sident.  Norman  Powell, 
Leland  and  (hay  Seminary,  Town- 
sIkmkI;  vice-president,  Margaret  Mon- 
ta,  Spaulding  High  School,  Barrc'; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  rhc'lma  Johling,  Ed- 
mnnds  High  School,  Burlington;  and 
si'cretary,  Mrs.  Ireiu'  F.  Weston, 
Essex  Innction  High  School. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Syracuse  (New  York)  University 
is  offering  to  hnsinc'ss-edncation  teach¬ 
ers  .50  scholarships  to  its  1957  Sum¬ 
mer  Sc'ssion  Workshop  on  Education 
in  Family  Finance.  The  scholarships, 
valued  at  $290  c’ach,  cover  tuition, 
hoard,  and  a  materials  fc*e  for  the  six- 
honr  gradnate-creclit  program  sched- 
nlc'd  for  July  1  to  August  9. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  de- 
vc'lop  snhject  matter  and  teaching 
skills  in  the  field  of  family  and  jH“r- 
sonal  money  management.  Program 
details  may  he  obtained  hy  writing  to 
Dr.  Eric  W.  Lawson,  Go-ordinator. 
Workshop  on  Palncation  in  Family 
Financt',  129  (iollege  Place,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10.  New  York. 

•  Indiana  State  Teachers  Gollege. 
I'ern'  Haute,  has  annonneed  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  four  new  staff  memhers  to  its 
hnsiness  department. 

Leone  Orner  is  associate  professor 
of  hnsine.ss  in  the  secretarial  art'a.  She 
has  heen  at  Texas  State  Gollege  for 
W’omen,  Texas  Technological  Golleuc, 
the  University  of  Tnlsa,  and  has 
served  as  executive  secretarx  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Gity 
Schools.  She  has  completed  her  Ed.D. 
degree  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  .M.  ('ollege, 
Stillwater. 

Robert  Harrington  will  teach  in  the 


fields  of  hnsine.ss  organization  and 
management.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  heen  at  Wisconsin  State  Gol¬ 
lege,  Superior.  He  holds  a  doctorate 
in  international  economics  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  (at\. 

Richard  Becker  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  hnsiness,  working  primarily 
in  the  field  of  office  machines.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  at  South  Side  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Robert  E.  Hoskinson,  an  assistant 
professor,  will  work  in  the  field  of 
methods  and  secretarial  work.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Indiana  State,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  school  ot  hnsiness, 
Michigan  St.itc  Universitx .  East  Lan¬ 
sing.  He  has  also  taught  high  scliool 
hnsinc'ss-edncation  courses  at  fhrc-c 
schools  in  Ohio. 


GENERAL 


•  The  world’s  first  engine  ering  lah- 
oratorx  devoted  exclusively  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electric  txpewriters  and 
related  electronic  office  t'cpnpment 
will  he  estahli.shed  at  Lc'.xington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  hy  the  Electric  Typewriter 
Division  of  International  Business 
Machines  Gorporation,  New  York 
Gity.  The  laboratory  is  schednled  for 
completion  in  July  of  this  year.  All 
the  IBM  Electric  Typc*writc*r  Divi¬ 
sion’s  devclopment-cngincoring  facili¬ 
ties  will  he-  moved  from  Kingston  and 
Ponghkc'cpsic*,  Newv  York,  to  the  new’ 
location.  .Vlfrc'd  A.  .Sadler,  manager 
of  IBM  Elc'ctric  Typewritc'r  Engineer¬ 
ing,  will  he  in  charge  of  the  new 
laboratory. 

•  The  role*  of  hnsiness-office  cal¬ 
culators  as  an  aid  to  arithmetic  teach¬ 
ing  is  di.scns.scd  hy  (,)nentin  Reynolds 
on  his  filmc'cl  tcdc'vision  program, 
“Operation  Success.  ”  Shown  over 
New  York’s  WPIX  in  Dc‘cc*mher,  tlv* 
program  is  to  he  presentc'd  over  50 
tc'levision  stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

Rc'ynold’s  guests  are  Howard  F. 
Fehr,  head  of  the*  mathematics  depart¬ 
ment  of  Teachers  Gollege,  Golnmhia 
University,  and  Fred  R.  Sullivan, 
president  of  Monroe  Galcnlating  Ma¬ 
chine  (aimpany.  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
They  describe  how  education  and 
inclnstrx’  joined  forces  to  develop  the 
“Educator,”  a  miniatnre-size  calcula¬ 
tor  designed  for  schoolroom  use. 

The  program  also  shows  a  con¬ 
trolled  group  experiment  with  the 
Educator,  in  which  gains  of  .3  months 
and  4.4  months,  in  computations  and 
reasoning  respectively,  were  made  hy 
c'xperimental-gronp  pupils  over  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  control  group.  Doctor 
Fehr  conducted  the  test  at  Gedar 
Grove  (Newv  Jersey)  Memorial  School. 


GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS 
THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  TOMORROW 
.with  STENOGRAPH' 


Typical  High  School  Stenograph  Class 

STUDENTS  LEARN  FASTER 
TEACHING  IS  EASIER 
CLASSES  ARE  MORE  ENJOYABLE 
with  Stenograph  machine  shorthand 

Faster  progress  in  learning  gives  students 
more  confidence,  greater  interest.  Penman¬ 
ship  problems  are  eliminated;  transcription 
from  printed  notes  is  faster  and  more 
accurate. 

Students  complete  Stenograph  theory 
easily  during  the  first  semester,  even 
sooner  in  some  high  schools,  and  start 
speed  building  the  first  year.  In  a 
regular  two-year  high  school  course. 
Stenograph  students  reach  140  w.a.m. 
average — and  many  attain  160  and 
180  w.a.m.* 

And  Stenograph  machines  are  inexpensive, 
too,  compared  with  other  classroom  equip¬ 
ment.  You  can  give  your  students  the  best 
shorthand  training  at  a  low  per-student 
cost.  Why  be  satisfied  with  less? 

*You  are  invited  to  use  this  coupon  for 
further  details. 


Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 
Dept.  1-C 

318  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  details  about  the  Sten¬ 
ograph  in  high  schools. 


Present  Position 

School 

Address 

City 

Zone  *tate 

JANU.\RY,  1957 
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Sets  Tabs  Automatically 

A\  KLKCTKONic  “heauing”  clevicc  has 
been  added  to  the  IBM  electric  type¬ 
writer  so  that  typists  will  no  longer 
have  to  set  different  tabulating  stops 
when  filling  in  the  hundreds  of  vari¬ 
eties  of  forms  that  are  used  in  e\'ery- 
day  business.  Such  forms  will  be 
printed  with  vertical  lines  of  electri¬ 
cally  conductive  ink  at  each  blank 
fill-in  area  for  which  the  typist  would 
normally  set  the  tab.  All  the  typist 
need  do  is  operate  the  tab  key;  the 
machine  will  “read”  the  inked  lines  on 
the  form  and  will  position  the  car¬ 
riage  before  the  next  fill-in  area. 

The  machine  is  one  of  four  new 
IBM  products  that  accelerates  the 
trend  toward  office  and  plant  automa¬ 
tion.  Obtain  further  details  from  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  Corpo¬ 
ration,  590  Madison  .\venue,  Xew 
York  22. 


by  Tacit,  Inc.,  404  I'ourtli  .Avenue. 
Xew  A’ork  ('ity.  Tacit  is  the  I'nited 
States  sales  affiliate  ol  Swt'den’s  .At- 
vidabergs  Industrier. 

On  the  fully  automatic  (LA1-T5 
calculator  (see  illustration),  the  re- 
\erse  knob  has  been  mov('d  to  the 
keyboard  as  a  separate  operational 
key.  The  semi-autom.itic  (;SI-13 
model  has  electric  clearance  of  all 
registers  and  rubbiT  wheels  on  the 


Cregg  Tiiblishing  Division,  (love  r  I 
Internation.il  Business  Ma- 

cliint's  . 21-25 

K.irl  Mlg.  Co .  44 
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Faster,  Quieter  Full-Keyboard 

.A  new  full-keyboard  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  the  Monroe  “800”  is  claimed  to 
Ire  the  “fastest,  cpiietest,  sleekest”  on 
the  market.  .A  higher  cycling  mecha¬ 
nism  provides  the  faster,  more  silent 
operation.  Color  styling  is  offered, 
with  keys  colored  according  to  their 
function. 

Single  or  double  spacing  is  offered, 
<ind  tapes  slide  to  tear-off  position 
when  tlie  ‘Total”  key  is  depressed;  a 


housing  base,  both  features  formerh 
only  on  fully  automatic  models. 

The  internal  assc^mbly  of  both 
machines  has  been  suspended  in 
rubber,  and  keyboards  on  both  models 
are  slanted  toward  the  opi-rator 
Larger  register  windows  have-  also 
bc'Cii  introduced. 


inserts  6000  Pieces  Per  Hour 

.A  high-speed  mail-inserting  lua 
chine  that  can  be  set  up  and  operated 
by  one  average  office  worker  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  recent  national  busi¬ 
ness  show  in  Xew  A’ork  City.  This  “en 
velope  stuffc'r”  collates,  nests  enclos¬ 
ures,  opens  and  stuffs  envelopes, 
counts,  seals,  and  iK)wcr-stacks  tlie 
mailing  in  one  continuous  operation  at 
speeds  up  to  60(X)  pieces  per  hour.  .A 
postage-imprinting  device  is  optional. 

“Perfect-contents  accuracy”  is 
claimed  for  die  machine.  .Automatic 
signals  prevent  misfeeds  and  a  detec¬ 
tor  prevents  jamming,  faulty  inserting, 
and  mutilation  of  enclosures.  The 
manufacturc'r  is  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Clonnecticut. 

Prolong  Life  of  Ribbons 

Tor  two  cents  an  application,  die 
life  of  a  typewriter  ribbon  reportedly 
can  be  prolonged  from  three  to  five 
times  its  normal  span.  The  “Sten-O- 
-Aide”  applicator  is  adjusted  over  the 
riblxin,  which  is  wound  through  the 
device  widiout  removing  it  from  the 
typewriter.  The  process  takt's  less  than 
.1  minute. 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Maintenance  kit  lor  tajx’  record¬ 
ers,  made  by  lvM('  Recordings  Cor¬ 
poration,  806  Last  Seventh  Street, 
St.  Paul  6,  .Minnesota.  Priced  at  $1..50. 
( iontains  Long  Life  (leaner  and  Long 
Lite  Lubricant,  each  in  2-ounce  bottle. 


•  “Du-Air  classroom  screen,  made 
by  Radiant  M.inufacturing  ( orpora- 
tion,  2627  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
(diicago.  Designed  both  for  projection 
in  normally  lighted  room  and  tor 
use  as  flannel  board.  Portable;  swivels. 
24  by  32,  30  by  40,  or  40  In  40 
inches. 


transparent  knife  leaves  figures  visible 
at  all  times.  The  machine  retains  most 
of  the  features  of  the  Monroe  “400.” 
Tor  details,  write  to  Monroe  Calcu¬ 
lating  Machine  (.'ompany,  Inc.,  Or¬ 
ange,  New  Jersey . 

Two  Calculators  Introduced 

Two  ten-key  calculators,  teaturing 
mechanical  improvements  and  rede¬ 
signed  exteriors,  have  been  introduced 


•  “Swingline  66”  electric  stapler, 
made  by  Swingline,  Inc.,  32-00  Skill- 
man  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1, 
Xew  York.  Priced  at  $29.75.  Features 
“feather-touch”;  weighs  4y4  pounds, 
rubber  base.  Holds  210  staples;  staples 
to  sheets  of  paper. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATIOX  WORLD 


INCLUDING  •••  Thr«e  distinctive  texts,  three  correloted 
workbooks,  complete  solutions  manual, 
comprehensive  teacher’s  guide,  instruc¬ 
tional  tapes,  and  demonstration  filmstrips. 

Writ9  your  noarost  Grogg  offko  todayl 

GREGG  PUBUSHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Compony,  Inc. 

M*w  Ysrfc  34t  Ckk«9«  30i  San  Prnncitco  4i  OoNo*  2x  Toronto  4t  London  i.C.  4t 

330  Wost  43nd  St.  44SS  Ctmto  Avo.  At  Sort  St.  SOI  Elm  St.  3S3  Spodino  Rd.  95  FnrrinBdon  St. 


enjoy  unparalleled 


EASE  OF  OPERATION 


Sinilli-('*or()na’s  exclusive  “Keylxuinl  Slope"’ 
slants  the  keys  to  lit  the  natural  inovenients 
of  your  fingers.  That,  plus  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  operating  controls  in  the 
keyhoard  area  than  on  any  other  electric, 
makes  the  Smith-('.orona  the  easiest, 
fastest  electric  ever  devised.  It  also  has 
the  quietest  operation  of  any  electric. 
Why  not  see  and  try  it  for  yourself?  You 
can  arrange  an  eye-opening  ten  minute 
demonstration  in  your  own  ofllce  hy  calling 
your  local  Smith-(iorona  representative. 


i 


